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Greek Coins. 


By BARCLAY V. Heap, 

Assistant Keeper of Coins, British Museum. 

Part I. 

ULLION Money.—Many centuries 
before the invention of the art of 
coining, gold and silver in the 
East, and bronze in the West, in 

bullion form, had already supplanted barter, 
that most primitive of all methods of buying 
and selling, when among pastoral peoples the 
ox and the sheep were the ordinary mediums 
of exchange. 

The very word ecunia is an evidence of 
this practice in Italy at a period which is 
probably recent in comparison with the time 
when values were estimated in cattle in Greece 
and the East. 

The Invention of Coinage.-—“So far as we 
have anyknowledge,” says Herodotus (I. 94), 
“the Lydians were the first nation to intro- 
duce the use of gold and silver coin.” 

This statement of the father of history 
must not, however, be accepted as finally 
settling the vexed question as to who were 
the inventors of coined money, for Strabo 
(VIII. 6), Aelian (Var. Hist., XII. 10), and 
the Parian Chronicle all agree in adopting 
the more commonly received tradition, that 
Pheidon, King of Argos, first struck silver 
coins in the island of Aegina. 

These two apparently contradictory asser- 
tions modern research tends to reconcile with 
one another. The one embodies the Asiatic, 
the other the European tradition ; the truth of 
the matter being that gold was first coined by 
the Lydians, in Asia Minor, in the seventh 
century before our era; and that silver was 
first struck in European Greece about the 
same. time. 
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Earliest and Later Methods of Coining.— 
The earliest coins are simply bullets of metal, 
oval or bean-shaped, bearing on one side the 
signet of the state or of the community re- 
sponsible for the purity of the metal and the 
exactitude of the weight. Coins were at first 
stamped on one side only, the reverse show- 
ing merely the impress of the square-headed 
spike on which the metal bullet was placed 
after being weighed, and then heated to make 
it sufficiently soft to receive the impression 
of an engraved die. The bullet of hot metal 
would then be placed with a pair of tongs on 
the top of the spike, which served the pur- 
pose of an anvil, and held there while a 
second workman adjusted upon it the en- 
graved die. This done, a third man with a 
heavy hammer would come down upon it 
with all his might, and the coin would be 
produced, bearing on its face or obverse the 
seal of the issuer, and on the reverse nothing 
whatever except the mark of the anvil spike, 
an incusé square. 

This simple process was after a time im- 
proved upon by adding a second engraved 
die beneath the metal bullet, so that a single 
blow of the sledge-hammer would provide 
the coin with a ¢yfe, as it is called, in relief, 
on both sides. 

The presence of the unengraved incuse 
square may therefore be accepted as an indi- 
cation of high antiquity, and nearly all Greek 
coins which are later than the age of the 
Persian wars bear a type on both sides. 

Scientific Value of Greek Coins.—The chiet 
scientific value of Greek coins lies in the fact 
that they are original documents, to which 
the experienced numismatist is generally able 
to assign an exact place in history. The 
series of the coins of any one of the cities of 
Greece thus forms a continuous comment 
upon the history of the town, a comment 
which either confirms or refutes the testi- 
mony which has been handed down to us by 
ancient writers, or where such testimony is 
altogether wanting, supplies very valuable 
evidence as to the material condition, the 
political changes, or the religious ideas of an 
interval of time which, but for these dumb 
witnesses, would have been a blank in the 
chart of the world’s history. 

Perhaps the most attractive side of this 
enticing study lies in the elucidation of the 
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meaning of the objects represented on coins, 
in other words, in the explanation of their 
types. 

The history of the growth, bloom, and 
decay of Greek art may also be traced more 
completely on a series of coins which extends 
over a period of close upon a thousand years 
than on any other class of ancient monu- 
ments. 

Greek Coin-types—Greek coin-types may 
be divided into two distinct classes: (a), 
Mythological or religious representations, and 
(4), portraits of historical persons. 

Religious Aspect of the Coinage of Greece.— 
From the earliest times down to the age of 
Alexander the Great the types of Greek coins 
are almost exclusivelyreligious, This fact—for 
that such it is, no one can for a moment doubt 
who is in the least degree familiar with these 
interesting relics of a remote past—may seem 
at first strange. Nevertheless it is not diffi- 
cult to explain. It must be borne in mind 
that when the enterprising and commercial 
Lydians first lighted upon the happy idea of 
stamping metal for general circulation, a 
guarantee of just weight and purity of metal 
would be the one condition required. With- 
out some really trustworthy warrant, what 
merchant would accept this new form of 
money for such and such a weight without 
placing it in the scales and weighing it 
according to ancient practice? In an age 
of universal religious belief, when the gods 
lived, as it were, among men, and when 
every transaction was ratified by solemn oath, 
as witness innumerable inscriptions from all 
parts of the Greek world, what more binding 
guarantee could be found than the invocation 
of one or other of those divinities most hon- 
oured and most dreaded in the district in 
which the coin was intended to circulate? 

There is even good reason to think, with 
Professor E. Curtius, that the earliest coins 
were actually struck within the precincts of 
the temples, and under the direct auspices 
of the priests; for in times of general inse- 
curity by sea and land, the temples alone 
were, as a rule, sacred and inviolate. Into 
the temple treasuries poured offerings of the 
precious metals from all parts. The priest- 
hoods owned land and houses, and were in 
the habit of letting them on lease, so that 
rents, tithes, and offerings would all go to fill 


the treasure-house of the god. This accumu- 
lated mass of wealth was not left to lie idle 
in the sacred chest, but was frequently lent 
out at interest in furtherance of any under- 
taking, such as the sending out of a colony, 
or the opening and working of a mine ; any- 
thing, in fact, which might commend itself to 
the sound judgment of priests; and so it 
may well have been that the temple funds 
would be put into circulation in the form of 
coin marked with some sacred symbol by 
which all men might know that it was the 
property of Zeus, of Apollo, or Artemis, or 
Aphrodite, as the case might be. 

Thus coins issued from a temple of Zeus 
would bear, as a symbol, a thunderbolt or an 
eagle; the money of Apollo would be marked 
with a tripod or a lyre ; that of Artemis with 
a stag or a wild boar; that of Aphrodite with 
a dove or a tortoise—a creature held sacred 
to the goddess of Love, in some of whose 
temples, as Curtius remarks, even the wooden 
footstools were made in the form of tortoises. 

All this applies of course only to the origin 
of the stamps on current coin. Throughout 
the Greek world the civic powers almost 
everywhere stepped in at an early date, and 
took over to themselves the right of issuing 
the coin of the state. Nevertheless, care 
was always taken to preserve the only solid 
guarantee which commanded universal re- 
spect, and the name of the god continued 
to be invoked on the coin as the patron of 
the city. No mere king or tyrant, however 
absolute his rule may have been, ever pre- 
sumed to place his own effigy on the current 
coin, for such a proceeding would, from old 
associations, have been regarded as little 
short of sacrilege. 

In some rare cases the right of coinage 
would even seem to have been retained by 
the priests down to a comparatively late 
period; for coins exist, dating from the fourth 
century B.c., which were issued from the 
famous temple of the Didymean Apollo, near 
Miletus, having on the obverse the head of 
Apollo laureate and with flowing hair; and 
on the reverse the lion, the symbol of the 
sun-god, and the inscription ET! AIAYMQN 
IEPH “sacred money of the Didymi.” 

We will now select a few out of the almost 
innumerable examples of ancient coin-types 
in illustration of the principle here set forth 
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as to the religious signification of the symbols 
which appear upon them. 

Aegina.—First in importance comes the 
plentiful coinage of the island of Aegina, 
issued according to tradition by Pheidon, 
King of Argos, probably in the sanctuary of 
Aphrodite, in Aegina, the first European 
mint. These coins bear the symbol of the 
goddess, a tortoise or turtle; and they were 
soon adopted far and wide, not only through- 
out Peloponnesus, but in most of the island 
states, as the one generally recognized circu- 
lating medium. When Pheidon first issued 
this new money, he is said to have dedicated 
and hung up in the temple of Hera, at Argos, 
specimens of the old cumbrous bronze and 
iron bars which had served the purpose of 
money before his time. 

Athens.—Passing frofn Aegina to Athens 
we have now before us the very ancient 
coins which Solon struck when he inaugurated 
that great financial reform which went by the 
name of the Seisachtheia, a measure of relief 
for the whole population of Attica over- 
burdened by a weight of debt. By the new 


law then enacted (circ. B.c. 590), it was 
decreed that every man who owed one 
hundred Aeginetic drachms, the only coin 


then current, should be held exempt on the 
payment of one hundred of the new Attic 
drachms, which were struck of a consider- 
ably lighter weight than the old Aeginetic 
coins, 

Some would no doubt stigmatize a measure 
of this sort as neither more nor less than 
national bankruptcy; but there are occasions 
when the common good of the nation at 
large renders not only excusable, but abso- 
lutely inevitable, some encroachment upon 
the rights of individuals. 

The type which Solon chose for the new 
Athenian coinage was, like all the types of 
early Greek money, purely religious. On the 
obverse we see the head of Athena, the pro- 
tecting goddess of the city; and on the 
reverse her sacred owl and olive-branch. 
These coins were popularly called ow/s, 
yAavKes, or maidens, Kopar, mapOevo. Aris- 
tophanes, who not unfrequently alludes to 
coins, mentions these famous owls in the 
following lines (Birds, 1106), where he pro- 
mises his judges that if only they will give 
his play their suffrages, the owls of Laurium 


shall never fail them. Kennedy thus renders 
the passage :— 
First, for more than anything 
Each judge has this at heart, 
Never shall the Laureotic 
Owls from you depart, 
But shall in your houses dwell, 
And in your purses too 
Nestle close, and hatch a brood 
Of little coins for you. 


Delphi.—Passing now into Central Greece, 
let us pause for a moment at Delphi, the 
religious metropolis of the Dorian race. 
Delphi was essentially a temple-state, inde- 
pendent of the Phocian territory in the midst 
of which it was situated. 

It was, moreover, the principal seat of the 
sacred Amphictyonic Council. Here were 
held the great Pythian Festivals, to which 
all who could afford it flocked from every 
part of the Hellenic world. 

The town of Delphi, which grew up at the 
foot of the temple of Apollo, on the southern 
declivity of Parnassus, was in early times a 
member of the Phocian Convention ; but as 
the temple increased in wealth and prestige, 
the Delphians claimed to be recognised as 
an independent little community; a claim 
which the Phocians always strenuously re- 
sisted, but which the people of Delphi 
succeeded at length in establishing. The 
town, however, as such never rose to any 
political importance apart from the temple, 
upon which it was always de facto a mere 
dependency. 

As might be expected, the coins issued at 
Delphi are peculiarly temple coins; and were 
probably struck only on certain special occa- 
sions, such as the great Pythian Festivals, 
and the meetings, called [lvAaéa, of the 
Amphictyonic Council, when many strangers 
were staying in the town, and when money 
would consequently be in request in larger 
quantities than usual. At such times markets 
or fairs were held, called wvAarides dyopai, 
for the sale of all kinds of articles connected 
with the ceremonies and observances of the 
temple. At these markets a coinage issued 
by the priesthood, which all alike might 
accept without fear of fraud, would be a 
great convenience. 

The usual type of this Delphian temple 
money was a ram’s head; the ram, xdpvos, 
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being the emblem of Apollo, xapvéwos, the 
god of flocks and herds. ; 

On the Delphian coins there is also another 
emblem, which, although it is usually only an 
accessory symbol, and not a principal type, 
must not be passed over in silence, viz. the 
dolphin (deAdis). Here we have an allusion 
to another phase of the cultus of Apollo, 
who, as we read in the Homeric hymn to 
Apollo (1. 390, segg.), once took the form 
of a dolphin when he guided the Cretan 
ship to Crissa, whence after commanding the 
crew to burn their ship, and erect an altar 
to him as Apollo Delphinios, he led them 
up to Delphi, and appointed them to be the 
first priests of his temple. 

On another coin struck at Delphi we 
see the Pythian god seated on the sacred 
Omphalos, with his lyre and tripod beside 
him, and a laurel-branch over his shoulders ; 
while around is the inscription AM®#IK- 
TIONON, proving the coin to havebeen issued 
with thesanction of the Amphictyonic Council. 

Boeotia.—In the coinage of the neighbour- 
ing territory of Boeotia, the most striking 
characteristic is that it is a so-called Federal 
Currency, that is to say, that the various 
Boeotian cities possessed from first to last 
sufficient cohesion to be able to agree upon 


a common type, which might serve to dis- 
tinguish the Boeotian currency from that of 
other states. This is the more remarkable 
when we remember the fierce political feuds 
which from the earliest times divided Boeotia 


into several hostile camps. Here then we 
have a clear proof that the Buckler, which is 
the type from the earliest times to the latest 
of all Boeotian money, is no mere political 
emblem, but a sacred symbol, which friends 
and foes alike could unite in reverencing as 
such; just asin medizval times all Christians, 
however hostile to one another, and to what- 
ever land they might belong, were ready to 
pay homage to the sign of the cross. To 
what divinity, however, this Boeotian shield 
especially belongs we do not know for certain. 
The Theban Herakles has perhaps the best 
claim to it. 

The cities of Boeotia, however, while they 
all agreed to accept the buckler as the dis- 
tinctive badge of their money, nevertheless 
asserted their separate and individual rights 
on the reverse side of their coins. On the 


obverse we here get uniformity, on the reverse 
variety, and yet among all the various types 
on the reverses of the coins of the Boeotian 
cities, there is not one which is not distinctly 
religious, whether it refer to the worship of 
Herakles or Dionysos at Thebes, to Poseidon 
at Haliartus, to Apollo as the sun-god at 
Tanagra, or to Aphrodite Melainis as a moon 
goddess at Thespie, etc., etc. Sometimes the 
god himself is directly portrayed, sometimes 
his presence is veiled under some symbolic 
form, as when the amphora or the wine-cup 
stands for Dionysos, the club for Herakles, 
the trident for Poseidon, the wheel for the 
rolling disk of the sun-god, and the crescent 
for the goddess of the moon. 

Thrace. — Proceeding ow northwards 
through Thessaly and Macedon, we come 
upon a region where silver money was coined 
in very early times, probably long before the 
Persian invasion, by the mining tribes who 
inhabited the mountainous district opposite 
the island of Thasos. 

Here again we find the same close con- 
nection between the religion of the people 
and the types of their coins. The subjects 
represented on the money of this northern 
land are Satyrs and Centaurs bearing off 
struggling nymphs, rudely but vigorously 
executed, in a style of art rather Asiatic than 
Hellenic. 


SILVER COIN OF THASOS. 


Such types as these bring before us the 
wild orgies which were held in the mountains 
of Phrygia and Thrace, in honour of the god 
Sabazius or Bacchus, whose mysterious oracle 
stood on the rugged and snow-capped height 
of Mount Pangaeum, around which among 
the dark pine forests and along the hill sides 
clustered the village communities of the rude 
mining tribes, who worked the rich veins of 
gold and silver with which the Pangaean 
range abounded. 

Lphesus.—We will now take an example 
from Asia Minor where we shall find the 
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same invariable connection between the coin- 
age and the local religious cultus. 

The coins of the great city of Ephesus, 
the “first city of Asia,” are from very early 
times marked with a bee on one side, and a 
stag and palm tree on the other. 

Now we know that the hierarchy of the 
Ephesian Artemis consisted of a college of 
priests, at the head of which was a High Priest 
called "Econ (the king bee), the leader of the 
swarm, while his attendant priestesses bore 
the name of Melissz or Bees. 

However difficult it may be for us to seize 
the exact idea which was intended to be con- 
veyed by this symbol, there can be no doubt 
that it was one of the most distinctive emblems 
of the Ephesian goddess in her character of 
a goddess of nature. 

The stag is of course a symbol which 
every reader of the Greek poets will at once 
recognise as belonging to Artemis, as is 
also the sacred palm tree, zpwréyoves doing, 
beneath which Leto was fabled to have 
brought forth Apollo and his sister Artemis. 

Etruria.—In the West, no,less than in 
Greece and Asia, the religious aspect of the 
coin-types is very striking. Thus on Etruscan 
coins we meet with the head of the gorgon 
Medusa and of Hades. Here too we see 
Cerberus and griffins and sphinxes and 
chimeras, as well as the head of a priest or 
augur,—types which are symbolical of those 
gloomy and horrible or fantastic ideas con- 
nected with death and the world of shades 
which were peculiarly characteristic of the 
strange and uncanny beliefs of the Etruscans. 

Campania.—In the fertile and vine-grow- 
ing Campania, on the other hand, the most 
frequent reverse type is a human-headed bull, 
a tauriform Chthonian divinity worshipped 
very generally throughout Southern Italy 
under the name of Dionysos Hebon, a god 
whose nature partook both of that of Hades 
and of Dionysos, and who was associated 
with a feminine divinity, resembling both 
Persephone and Ariadne, a personification of 
the eternal renewal of nature in the spring 

time. The beautiful head of this goddess is 


the constant obverse type of the money of 
Neapolis (Naples). 

Macna Gracia.— Zarentum.—In Magna 
Grecia the splendid series of the money 
of Tarentum offers the curious type of a 


naked youth riding on a dolphin. This is 
Taras, the founder of the first Iapygian settle-, 
ment on the Calabrian coast, who was said 
to have been miraculously saved from ship- 
wreck by the intervention of his father Posei- 
don, who sent a dolphin, on whose back 
Taras was borneto the shore. At Tarentum 
Divine honours were paid to him as cekist, 
and hence his presence on the coins. The 
rider who appears on the reverse of the coins 
of Tarentum may be taken as an example of 
what is called an agonistic type, #.¢., a com- 
memoration on the money of the state ‘of 
victories in the games held at Tarentum in 
the hippodrome. All Greek games partook 
of a religious nature, and were held in honour 
of one or other of the gods, at Olympia of 
Zeus, at Delphi of Apollo, etc., etc., and at 
Tarentum probably of Poseidon. 

Metapontum.—Another, and a very remark- 
able early example of one of these agonistic 
types is furnished by a coin of Metapontum, 
in Southern Italy ; on the reverse of which is 
the figure of the river Acheloiis in human 
form, but with the horns and ears of a bull, 
justas he is described by Sophocles(Trach. 12), 
as dvépetw Kite. Bovrpwpos ; around him is the 
inscription in archaic characters AXEAOIO 
A@AON, showing that games were celebrated 
at Metapontum in honour of Achelojis, king 
of all Greek rivers, and as such revered from 
the time of Homer onwards. The coins with 
this type were doubtless struck on the occa- 
sion of the festival held in honourof Acheloiis, 
and may even have been distributed as prizes, 
ada, among the successful athletes. 

At least one side of every Metapontine 
coin was aiways dedicated to Demeter, to 
whose especial favour was attributed the 
extraordinary fertility of the plain in which 
the city stood. The ear of corn was the 
recognized symbol of the worship of this 
goddess. On this ear of corn is often seen 
a locust, a bird, a field-mouse, or some other 
creature, destructive to the crops, which was 
probably added to the main type as a sort of 
propitiation of the dzemons of destruction, 
and the maleficent influences in nature. 

Sicitty.—iver-gods.—The Acheloiis on 
this interesting coin of Metapontum may serve 
to introduce us to a whole series of river-gods 
as coin-types on the money of many of the 
towns of Sicily. River worship would seem 
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indeed, judging from the coins, to have been 
especially prevalent in that island in the fifth 
century B.c., during which the Sicilian coasts 
were encircled by a chain of magnificent 
Greek cities, all, or nearly all, of which were 
shortly afterwards either destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, or handed over by the tyrants 
of Syracuse to the tender mercies of a rapa- 
cious foreign soldiery. 

In Sicily we see the river Gelas at first 
as a rushing man-headed bull, and later as 
a beardless youth with horns sprouting from 
his forehead. 


SILVER COIN OF GELA. 


The Crimissus on a coin of Segesta takes 
at first the form of a dog, and later that of 


SILVER COIN OF SELINUS, 


a hunter accompanied by two dogs. The 
Hipparis at Camarina is seen as a young 
horned head emerging from the midst of a 
circle of waves. The Hypsas at Selinus is 
a naked youth offering a libation at the altar 
of the god of health, in gratitude for the 
draining of the marsh, which had impeded 
the course of his stream, and for the cleansing 
and purification of his waters. 

Water-nymphs.—From the cultus of rivers 
we may pass to that of nymphs, of which we 
may again cull our examples from among the 
beautiful coins of Sicily. 

One of the most charming of these repre- 
sentations is that of the nymph Camarina 
on a coin of that city, who is pictured riding 


on the back of a swan, half-flying, half- 
swimming across the waves of her own lake, 
as she holds with one hand the corner of her 
peplos, which, filled by the breeze, serves the 
purpose of a sail. 

Then, again, there is the fountain-nymph 
Arethusa on a tetradrachm of Syracuse, a 
work which, in delicacy of treatment, and in 
the skilful adaptation of the subject to the 
space at the disposal of the artist, leaves 
nothing to be desired. On this coin the 
head of the nymph is seen facing the spec- 
tator—a true water-goddess— 

With her rainbow locks 

Streaming among the streams; 
while dolphins are playing around her, darting 
and leaping about among the rich masses of 
her floating hair. The artist has on this coin 
striven to convey in concrete form the idea 
of the sweet waters of the fountain in the 
island of Ortygia rising out of the midst of 
the salt waves of the harbour of Syracuse, 
the salt sea being symbolized by the dolphins. 

As in the case of the river-gods, the head 
of the nymph is on this coin accompanied 
by her name, APE@OXA. 

Eagles devouring a Hare.---Another Sicilian 
coin stands out as a truly powerful work. It 
is a silver coin of Agrigentum, on which two 
eagles are seen on a rocky height, the one 
screaming with uplifted head, the other with 
raised wings and head stretched downwards. 
The two birds stand side by side on the dead 
body of a hare, which they are about to tear 
in pieces. As a coin-type, such a subject 
seems hard to explain, as it perhaps refers to 
some local myth long lost; but it is scarcely 
possible to conceive that the artist who 


SILVER COIN OF AGRIGENTUM. 


engraved the die had not ringing in his 
ears the grand chorus in the Agamemnon. 
4Eschylus there depicts the “ winged hounds 
of Zeus” in just such ascene as the engraver, 
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with equally imperishable touches, has handed 
down to us across the ages :— 


On lofty station, manifest to sight, 
The bird kings to the navy kings appear, 
One black, and one with hinder plumage white, 
A hare with embryo young in evil hour 
Amerced of future courses they devour. 

Chant the dirge, uplift the wail, 

But may the right prevail. 

Agam. 115. Tr. Swanwick. 





Che Invention of the Stea 
Engine* = | 


~~ 





Rt al! have always considered as a special 
WE part of the Axtiguary’s work the 
INALG| investigation of the history of in- 
"vention. Perhaps we cannot wholly 
acquit ourselves of neglect in this particular 
division of our labours, but we have from 
time to time done a little, and we have at 
least the good intention of doing more. Such 
books as those of Mr. Galloway’s bring our 
misdeeds home to us. They show what 
useful work there is to be done in a field 
which many have wandered over, but which 
we believe has never properly been worked. 
The history of invention, of mechanical in- 
vention especially, has yet to be written. Such 
an assertion may provoke a smile, but it is true 
nevertheless. We have had histories of 
inventors—more or less interesting, according 
to the writer’s skill; more or less true, ac- 
cording to his honesty and his accuracy. We 
have had histories of inventions and of classes 
of inventions ; some written in the interest 
of a family, or to glorify some particular in- 
ventor ; others fortunately because the writer 
was full of knowledge of his subject. The 
progress of mechanical knowledge, say, during 
the past two hundred and fifty years, from 
the days of Galileo, Otto Guericke, Papin, 
the Marquis of Worcester, Savery, down to 
those of Whitworth, Armstrong, Siemens, 
Bessemer, and Edison, would form a subject 
worthy of a Gibbon, a Macaulay, or a Grote, 

* The Steam Engine and its Inventors, A His- 


torical Sketch. By Robert L. Galloway. London: 
Macmillan and Co, 1881. 





A History of Coal Mining in Great Britain. 
author and publishers. 


Same 
1882. 





if we can imagine any or all of these dis- 
tinguished writers endowed with the scientific 
and mechanical knowledge acquiréd, without 
any counterbalancing loss of other acquire- 
ments. 

Meantime, pending the advent of our great 
practical historian, we may be sincerely grate- 
ful—those of us at least who are led by taste 
or duty to study the history of invention— 
for such books as these of Mr. Galloway’s. 
We take them together, for they were pro- 
bably, if not written together, at least wrought 
out at the same time. Perhaps to the lay 
mind the reason for this may not be obvious, 
but a moment’s thought will make it clear. 
The idea which the mention of a steam 
engine calls up in the minds of those un- 
familiar with engineering matters (the writer 
has noticed this over and over again) is the 
locomotive. But really the application of 
steam to locomotion is only its most recent 
application. Engines had been working 
clearing mines of water for a hundred years 
before the first locomotive ever ran upon a 
rail, and for three-quarters of that time before 
the first mill shaft was even turned by any 
other power than wind or water. The first 
steam engines were nothing more or less than 
pumps themselves, and those’of the second 
era were only devices for working pumps. 
Savery’s engine was “the miner’s friend,” the 
Marquis of Worcester’s the great “ water com- 
manding” engine. When the steam engine 
was first employed as a source of motive 
power, it was caused to pump water up, and 
the water turned a wheel. When this is borne 
in mind, it will be readily seen that Mr. 
Galloway’s two subjects are, in their earlier 
stages, one and the same; or rather, one is a 
part of the other. We wanted more coal, 
and invented the steam engine to enable us 
to get it. The abundant supply of coal thus 
obtained enabled us to work more steam 
engines, and hence our advance in all the 
industrial arts. 

We may be obliged to Mr. Galloway for 
his sparing us more than a contemptuous 
reference to Hero’s engines and the “ AZoli- 
piles” of later date, but we cannot approve 
of his ignoring the Marquis of Worcester, or 
of his apologetic reference to Savery. The 
engines of these two inventors (perhaps we 
might say “the engine,” as it seems very pro- 
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bable that the mysterious apparatus of the 
Marquis was really the same as that afterwards 
brought out by Savery) were true precursors of 
the second type of engine, that of Newcomen, 
and it seems not a little hard that Savery 
should not be allowed the credit which is 
surely his due, that of having made the first 
genuine working steam engine, because it be- 
longed to a different, and of course inferior, 
type. On the other hand, Mr. Galloway is, 
we believe, the first in this country to draw 
proper attention to the unsuccessful but 
scientific and ingenious efforts of Papin, who 
after all was the first to make what may be 
termed a steam engine with a cylinder and 
piston. We cannot in these columns ac- 
company Mr. Galloway in his record of the 
growth of the engine, or in his accounts of 
the struggles of the earlier coal miners, first 
with water and then with fire-damp. We may 
just say, in reference to the former, that we 
can lose without regret the story of Hum- 
phrey Potter and the “ scoggan,” the lazy boy 
who tied strings to the steam and‘ exhaust 
taps, and so made the first self-acting valve- 
gear; and we rejoice to find the spiteful 
Desaguliers so thoroughly discredited in this 
matter, because it weakens his testimony in 
other controvérted matters. As to the latter, 
we must recommend to our readers Mr. 
Galloway’s careful and judicious version of 
the much-disputed question, the invention of 
the safety-lamp. He is rather cruel in his 
treatment of Dr. Smiles’s picturesque narra- 
tive, but readers of that pleasant author’s 
writings must before this have recognised 
the fact that it is difficult to combine graphic 
writing and scrupulous impartiality, to say 
nothing of minute accuracy. 

In his account of the earlier inventions, 
Mr. Galloway refers to several old patents not 
given in the Patent Office Indexes. And 
this fact leads us to draw attention to the 
incompleteness of these records in an anti- 
quarian point of view. The Patent Office 
Indexes commence with the year 1617, an 
arbitrary date, which seems to have been 
chosen from the fact that a certain record 
of grants under the Great Seal—known as 
the ‘‘ Docquett Booke ”—was begun in that 
year. Notices of earlier grants must be 
sought in various indexes at the Public 
Record Office and in the published Calen- 


dars of State Papers. The Indexes also 
are not quite. perfect for the period which 
they profess to cover, no notice being 
taken of petitions for protection, nor of 
grants of a less formal nature than “ letters 
patent under the Great Seal.” In those early 
days the practice was somewhat unsettled, 
and the royal protection was conferred in 
several different ways. It seems a pity that 
these old lists should not be made more 
complete. We are sure the Patent Office 
authorities recognise the fact that they have 
duties associated with the history of their 
work, as well as with its discharge at the 
present time, and we think we may fairly 
appeal to the Master of the Rolls, under 
whose authority so much admirable anti- 
quarian work has been done, to turn his 
attention to the documents relating to the 
early history of the Grants of Monopolies for 
Inventions before the Statute of James, and 
by ordering the publication of such extracts 
from them as may be required, complete, 
once for all, the excellent series or works ot 
this character issued by the Patent Office. 


Qe 


mail first sight it is not very evident 

aym| why the reign of Queen Anne 
should almost rival that of Queen 

Elizabeth in renown. Certainly 
Marlborough was living then, and the Battle 
of Blenheim was fought, and the legis- 
lative union between England and Scotland 
was settled; but the politicians were more 
Uitterateurs than statesmen, and, with the 
exception of Bolingbroke, were not very re- 
markable for genius. Anne only reigned for 
a few years, and except that she was the last 
of the Stuarts to fill the throne, there was 
little to distinguish the social life of her reign 
from that before her time, when William III. 


* Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne, taken 
from Original Sources. By John Ashton. In two 
volumes. London: Chatto & Windus. 1882. We 
are indebted to the publishers for the illustrations to 
this article, 















was king, and that after, when George I. 
was king. Still the fact remains, that the 
period from 1702 to 1714 isa strongly marked 
one, and that its history exerts a very special 
fascination over most of us. Much of the 
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manners and customs of our forefathers, but 
although the materials are ample, there are 
comparatively few labourers in the field, and 
this is to be accounted for by the unmanage- 
ableness of the proportions of such a study. 



































FIG. I.—A TAVERN SCENE. 


interest is really centred in the authors who 
formed such a distinguished circle, that the 
reign of a quite unintellectual Queen has 
come to be called the Augustan age of 
England. 

Few subjects are more interesting than the 


Mr. Ashton has taken a well-defined period, 
and thoroughly investigated its special features ; 
still, he has found, when he came to divide 
his subject under its various headings, that 
he could give but little space to each of these 
subdivisions. There are signs that he would 
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have found it easier to have filled four 
volumes with matter than the two to which 
he has been restricted. Every page is full 
of interest, but, like the famous pauper boy, 


impossible to do justice to all of these 
within the limits of an article, we propose to 
select a few salient points, and arrange them 
under the following five headings :—1, Per- 












































FIG, 2.—A LOTTERY. 


we ask tor more. This interest is greatly 
enhanced by the illustrations, some of which 
we have been allowed to reproduce here. 

Mr. Ashton has forty-two chapters in his 
two volumes, each of which is devoted to a 
special subject; and as it would be quite 


sonal Habits ; 2, Local Manners ; 3, Amuse- 
ments; 4, Crime; and 5, Religion. 

1. Personal Habits. Mr. Ashton com- 
mences his book with an account of certain 
particulars respecting Childhood and Educa- 
tion, dealing next with Marriage, and then 
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with Death and Burial. On all of these points 
there are many curious things to be told, and 
the telling does not incline the reader to wish 
that he had lived in the “ good old times.” 
Good living (although not according to 
modern taste) was much thought of, and our 
“ Schools of Cookery” had their forerunners 
in Pastry Schools, where young ladies were 
taught how to make “all sorts of pastry and 
cookery, Dutch hollow works and butter 
works.” 

Foreigners do not appear to have approved 
of the English cuzsine, but Misson makes an 
exception for Pon- 
tack’s in Abchurch 
Lane, which he 
praises highly. Fish 
was Often dear, but 
oysters were sold in 
the streets at twelve 
pence a_ peck. 
Pickled oysters 
were imported from 
Jersey, and sold at 
1s. 8d. per hundred. 
Drinks were dear, 
for only the poorer 
and lower middle 
classes drank beer ; 
well-to-do people 
took wine, and when 
this was good the 
price was high. 
Champagne came 
over in baskets or 
hampers containing 
ten dozen to two 
hundred bottles per 
basket, and was sold 
retail at about 8s. a 
bottle. Burgundy cost 7s. a bottle; good 
bottled clarets cost from 35. or 45. to 105. a 
bottle, but ordinary claret could be bought 
from the wood for 4s. to 6s. per gallon. The 
price of Brunswick Mum was gs. and ros. 
the dozen, and bottled cider 65. per dozen. 
Bohea was 16s. a pound. 

We often hear of a joking proposal to tax 
bachelors, but this was no joke in the reign 
of William III., when an Act of Parliament 
was passed for “ granting His Majesty certain 
rates and duties upon marriages, births, and 
burials, and upon bachelors and widowers 





FIG. 3.—THE WATCH. 





tor the term of five years, for carrying on the 
war with vigour.” 

Three chapters are devoted to dress and 
cosmetics, and there is much to be said of 
the eccentricities of men and women in re- 
spect to their wearing apparel. Possibly the 
Jew old clothesman, who then, as subse- 
quently, was drawn with three hats on his 
head, did a better business in cast-off apparel 
than now. 

Local Manners.—Coffee houses and taverns 
were to be found in all parts of the town, and 
a list of some of them, which Mr. Ashton 
prints, fills seven 
double - columned 
pages of his second 
volume. Here, if 
anywhere, the social 
life of the time was 
to be studied. The 
man with time on 
his hands could get 
through much of it 
at the coffee house. 
Allclasses met here, 
and anyone was 
welcome who could 
pay his penny. 
There were certain 
rules by which or- 
der was kept— 
thus, if a man swore 
he was fined t1s., 
and if he began to 
quarrel he was fined 
“dishes” round. 
Discussion on reli- 
gion was prohibited, 
no card playing or 
dicing was allowed, 
and no wager might be madeexceeding 5s, Clubs 
were held at the taverns, and as strong drinks 
were indulged in there, order was not so well 
kept. We see in Fig. 1 one of those scuffles 
which were thensocommon. Gambling was 
indulged in by men and women to great 
excess, and the plays and sermons of the 
time are full of the evils attendant on the 
spirit of speculation that had bitten all classes. 
All kinds of insurances were subscribed for, 
and the evil became so great that an Act of 
Parliament was passed, by which “every 
person who, after the 24 June, 1712, shall 
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erect, set up, or keep any office or place for 
making insurance on marriages, births, 
christenings, or service, or any other office or 
place under the denomination of sales of 
gloves, of fans, of cards, of numbers, of the 


abundance of ribaldry to be heard, and some 
of the language which was then common, so 
shocked Sir Roger de Coverley that he said, 
on one occasion, that ‘if he were a Mid- 
dlesex Justice he would make such vagrants 





FIG. 4.—DUEL BETWEEN THE DUKE OF HAMILTON AND LORD MOHUN. 


queen’s picture, forthe improving ofsmall sums 
of money, or the like offices or places under 
pretence of improving small sums of money, 
shall forfeit for every such offence the sum 
of £500, to be recovered with full costs of 


CA 
Soins 


suit.” But the Go- 
vernment itself was 
to blame in legalising 
lotteries. Fig. 2 
shows how the draw- 
ing was carried on, 
and the two bluecoat 
boys who drew the 
lots from the wheels. 

The South Sea 
Bubble grew to a 
portentous size in the 
reign of Queen Anne, 
although it did not 
burst until that of 
her successor. 

The picture of the 
streets, as drawn by 
Gay in his 777via, is 
by no means a pleas- 
ing one, and the dan- ; , 
gers which attended the pedestrians, particu- 
larly at night, were numerous. The Thames 
still continued what it had been for centuries 
—the “Silent Highway.” Here there was 





FIG, §.—A QUAKER’S MEETING. 


know that Her Majesty’s subjects were no 
more to be abused by water than by land.” 
Amusements.—There were the theatres, 
where could be seen mighty actors whose 
names are still familiar in our ears; the 
opera, with Handel’s 
compositions to be 
heard; public con- 
certs, and those more 
private musical gath- 
erings which were 
‘¢ one of the redeeming 
_. features of the social 
life of the time. 
Englishmen have al- 
ways been famous for 
their love of sight- 
seeing, and many 
sights were prepared 
for the amusement 
of the subjects of 
Queen Anne. Bar 
tholomew Fair was 
then a _ recognized 
institution, and even 
the comedians of the 
Theatre Royal condescended to act in one 
of the booths. Sports were rough, and when 
bear and bull-baiting and cock-fighting were 
common, we need not be surprised at the 
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spirit of cruelty which was abroad, and which 
drew from Hogarth his horrible examples of 
its various stages. 

Crime.—Cruelty naturally leads to crime, 
and as the means taken to protect the honest 
were quite insufficient, we find that criminals 
were often allowed a considerable amount of 
latitude. Fig. III. shows the watch, with 
the constable in front; and such inefficient 
guards continued to perambulate the streets 
some way into the present century. 

The highwayman was one day gambling 
with men of quality, and the next he was 
robbing the mail, and soon afterwards hang- 
ing in chains near the scene of his crime. 
The prisons were foul in the extreme, but so 
they remained until Howard’s energy caused 
a reform, and therefore the reign of Queen 
Anne cannot be singled out for special re- 
proach in this respect. 

Duels were common, and any quiet place 
was considered suitable for them. Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, the fields at the back of Mon- 
tague House (now the British Museum), St. 
James’s and Hyde Parks, were the favourite 
resorts. ‘The famous duel between James, 
Duke of Hamilton, and Charles, Lord Mohun, 
is represented in FigureIV. Colonel Hamil- 
ton, the Duke’s second, on oath accused 
General Macartney, the other second, of 
having treacherously stabbed the Duke over 
his (the Colonel’s) shoulder, and although 
there is reason to believe that this was a 
mistake, the slander was pictured at the time. 

Religion.—In Anne’s reign the Church 
was inactive ; the clergy were held in little 
esteem, and small attention was paid to the 
structures intended for public service ; and 
yet in this, which must be considered one 
of the deadest periods of the Church, two 
most important movements were originated. 
Queen Anne’s Bounty, which is still ad- 
ministered, owes its origin to the queen whose 
name it bears; and the largest attempt to 
grapple with the spiritual destitution of 
London, until the Bishop of London’s Fund 
was established by the late Archbishop Tait, 
was to be found in the Act for building fifty 
new churches, within the Bills of Mortality, 
to which Queen Anne gave her royal assent 
in 1711. 

There was but little enthusiasm in religion, 
either among Dissenters or Churchmen, and 








both alike agreed to ridicule the Quakers. 
Mr. Ashton justly says a good word for this 
inoffensive sect, but we must bear in mind 
that it is not now as it was in the reign of 
Queen Anne, and probably the figure above is 
no caricature. 

We must now take leave of Mr. Ashton’s 
most entertaining volumes, which fill a blank 
in modern literature. We strongly recom- 
mend them to those who wish to learn how 
our forefathers passed their time in “the good 


old days.” 


Captain CHallis, of the 
“ Portmabon.” 
ihaiiliehiens 

eS MONG a box-full of dusty and 
ami forgotten old books and papers, I 
AMM lately came across a MS. which is 
decidedly interesting in these days 
of eighteen-inch plated ironclads worked by 
steam, electricity, and telephone. This MS. 
consists of a series of official orders issued to 
the captain of a vessel of the line, during the 
war with France in North America. The 
vessel was the Portmahon, and its captain, 
Samuel Wallis the circumnavigator. 

Captain Wallis was a member of the family 
of that name resident for generations in 
the parish of Camelford, Cornwall; his 
daughter Betty was married to Henry Lewis 
Stephens, Esquire, of Tregenna Castle, near 
St. Ives. 

The Order-book illustrates the early part 
of the celebrated discoverer’s naval career; 
and from it we learn that in July 1756, 
Captain Wallis was in command of the Swan 
sloop, with 110 men. One of the first orders 
acquaints the Captain that, “In pursuance 
of the King’s pleasure signified to us by Mr. 
Fox, one of His Majesty’s Principal Secre- 
taries of State,” he is in no wise to interfere 
with the trade of any Spanish vessels during 
the war. A little later he is directed to cruise 
about the south coast to protect it from the 
French privateers, who “are so bold as to 
chace vessels quite in shore ;” and he is to 
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raise as many men as possible, “agreeably 
to your press warrant.” 

The two following orders will show the great 
and reasonable dread inspired by privateers 
at this time :— 


Mr. Henry Bird, who is under contract for building 
ships for His Majesty, represents that he hath two 
sloops employed in bringing timber from Lyme, one 
of which is now at that place loaded, but can’t proceed 
for want of convoy; the other is at Topsham light, 
and bound to Lyme to take in her loading, but is also 
prevented from sailing on the said account. =a 


Here is the other:— 


The Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty having 
received a petition from the Mayor, Aldermen, Mer- 
chants, etc., of the town of Weymouth and Milcum- 
Regis, setting forth the great trade that is carried on 
from that port, and that several French privateers 
have been seen lately hovering off the coast thereabouts, 
one of which has actually taken asloop bound from thence 
to Guernsey, and drove another on shore, and praying 
that a necessary force may be sent there to protect them ; 
you are hereby required and directed to call in at 
Weymouth Road, andsend ashore tothe Mayor to know 
if there is any intelligence of privateers of the enemy 
being on that coast, and if there is, to go in quest of 
them, and endeavour to take; or destroy them, and 
then prosecute your former orders. 


On the 14th of April, 1757, Captain Wallis 
is ordered to take on board the Portmakon, 
then at Plymouth, “ one lieutenant, one ser- 
geant, and twenty-eight private men of the 
second battalion of the Royals... and 
carry them to Cork.” Subsequently this 
regiment is spoken of as “late Shirley’s and 
Peperil’s Regiment.” Are these the names of 
colonels ? 

In July of the same year, we find the ship 
Portmahon in the harbour of Halifax, with the 
blue squadron under Vice-Admiral Holburne. 
Strict orders were at once issued, that no 
seamen or marines were to remain on shore 
after “ tap-too ;” the following will therefore 
need no explanation — 


It is the Admiral’s directions that a boat with an 
officer and a file of men from each ship attend the 
execution ofthesentence of the Court Martial on Morgan 
Dougharty and Michael Purcell, seamen belonging to 
the Northumberland, whenever the Northumberland 
hoists a red pendant at the foretop-gallant-mast head, 
and fires a gun. Two boatswain’s mates of the ship 
where they are punished to inflict the punishment. 


In August, Captain Wallis took on board 
his ship ‘‘ General Hopson and his retinue,” 


and parts of the 28th, 55th, 22nd, and 48th 
regiments, in Halifax harbour. We now also 
find a memorandum to the effect that “the sur- 
geon of every ship who is in want Elixir of 
Viterol may go to the agent of the Hospital.” 

In June 1758, the Portmahon was employed 
in watching the enemy’s fleet, which lay in 
the harbour of Lewisburgh. All movements 
on the part of the French ships were by 
Captain Wallis signalled to Admiral Hardy, 
who was on board the Royal William with 
the body of the fleet. On shore, General 
Wolfe was acting in concert with the English 
vessels. 

What follows gives a clear idea of subse- 
quent proceedings :— 


Orders to be observed by Lieutenant Clarke of His 
Majesty’s ship Portmahon :—Is to proceed in the Port- 
mahon's barge at dusk with the boat's crew, a petty 
officer, and a carpenter with his broad ax (the boat’s 
crew to have each a musket, a brace of pistols, a 
cutlass, and a pole Ax, with cartouch boxes and a 
sufficient number of ammunition, with one sail, 
compass, and a grap-line), and to rendezvous on 
board the Prince Frederick on the starboard of that 
ship, and follow such orders and directions as he 
shall receive from Captain Lafforey, taking care on 
all accounts to prevent, his men from speaking or 
making any noise, and not any one suffered to go out 
of the boat when alongside of the Prince Frederick, 
and when they go into the harbour that on boarding he 
leaves the coxswain and two more men to stay in the 
boat to take care of her. 

These are a copy of Sir Charles Hardy’s orders, 
and he is directed strictly to comply therewith. 

Given under my hand on board His 
Majesty’s ship Portmahon off Louisbourg 
this 26th day of July, 1758. 

S. WALLIS. 


N.B.—The Kennington is placed near the water- 
ing-place with surgeons on board her to attend- the 
wounded men that may be sent there. In case of your 
meeting any boats in the harbour, to know whether 
they are friends or enemies, the word is Cathcart, it 
being of difficult pronuncation to the French. 


Next day the Portmahon entered the har- 
bour at the head of a few of the smaller ships 
of the fleet, and seized several French boats 
and launches, making many prisoners. 

The Order-book contains several landscape 
drawings of foreign places, by the Captain ; 
also the originals of some of the orders, signed 
by Campbell, Hardy, and Holburne. 

me Joun Hosson MatrTHeEws. 
Malta. 
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he Cipchurch Marshes and 
Boman Pottery. 


By GrorcGE Dowker, F.G.S. 


em) CERTAIN class of Roman fictile 

lays) ware is known as Upchurch pottery, 

the prevailing colour of which is 

blue black ; it is fine and hard in 
texture, and elegant in shape and pattern. 
It is met with in abundance at most Roman 
stations. This pottery takes its name from 
the Upchurch Marshes, near Sittingbourne, 
in Kent, where it occurs in great abundance 
in several of the creeks that intersect these 
marshes, and mostly at depths below high 
water mark. We are indebted to Mr. W. 
Roach Smith, F.S.A., for the earliest notice 
of these potteries.* 

The village of Upchurch lies to the north 
of the Watling Street, or great Roman road 
from London to Canterbury, between Rain- 
ham and Sittingbourne ; and the Upchurch 
Marshes stretch northward towards the Med- 
way ; but they constitute only a small portion 
of the lowland, over which the Roman Figuli 
for a long series of years exercised their art. 
In the winter these marshes are very difficult 
to approach, and at all seasons the tides must 
- be consulted. The potteries probably ex- 
tended far towards Sheerness and the Nore, 
and along both sides of the Medway, as 
fragments of Upchurch ware have been found 
at distant intervals over this area, which must 
have been in Roman times dry land, though 
now under water at high tide. The Otterham 
and other creeks cut through these marshes, 
and expose the pottery buried at considerable 
depths in the mud. The position of these 
potteries, so extensively found over an area 
now covered by the sea, has given rise to 
much speculation, and has by some been 
taken as evidence of the subsidence of the 
land since its occupation by the Romans; 
but this can hardly be maintained; any 
subsidence of the land must have been the 
result of geological phenomena that would 
extend over a large area, and we have no 
reason to suppose this was the case; for in 
other neighbouring parts of Kent the evi- 
dences seem to point to an opposite conclu- 


* See Collectanea Antigua, vol. iv. 


sion. The Isle of Thanet was in the time of 
the Romans occupied by an arm of the sea, 
which has since silted up and become dry 
land; and their celebrated Rutupian Port, 
Richborough, is now far removed from the 
sea; while the Isle of Grain, between which 
and the mainland a channel formerly existed, 
is now (like the Isle of Thanet) an island 
only in name. 

If we seek for the reason of this encroach- 
ment of the sea in some parts, and its 
recession at. others, we shall find it in tidal 
action. There are evidences, however, that 
extensive tracts of land were protected by 
embankments (the work of the Romans) from 
the inroads of the sea. In Romney Marsh a 


. large tract of land below high water mark is 


protected by artificial embankments. About 
half of this area was reclaimed from the sea 
by a very ancient embankment known as the 
Ree Wall, of Roman construction, though it 
has been by some archzologist ascribed to 
the Britons. It is, therefore, more probable 
that when the Upchurch Marshes were occu- 
pied by the Roman potteries, they were 
protected from inundation by embankments. 
It is tolerably certain that at that period the 
Isle of Sheppey, which now so rapidly wastes 
away, before the tidal action of the waves of 
the sea, extended more northwards; conse- 
quently the mouth of the Medway was then 
further removed, and one mouth of the river 
opened out westward of the Isle of Grain. 

An account of an exploration of this most 
interesting neighbourhood lately made by a 
party of archzeologists, with a view to deter- 
mine some of these points, will be read with 
interest. 

The day fixed for the excursion was that 
when the lowest tide occurred; our party 
(or at least some of them) were provided 
with wading boots and apparel suited for 
exploring the sides of a muddy creek at low 
water. Otterham Creek was our destination ; 
this had before yielded much of the Roman 
pottery we were in quest of. Those who have 
visited Sittingbourne, or passed through it, 
must have noticed the low marshy tracts 
stretching away towards the Medway, with its 
numerous creeks, which at high water bear 
away numerous barges laden with bricks and 
other merchandise. 

From Rainham, thenearest station to the 
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creek, we passed through numerous brick- 
yards to Upchurch, the peculiar extinguisher- 
like spire of whose church we had seen in 
the distance. Thence we were led the way 
to the creek, through marshes intersected 
with roads apparently of ancient date. We 
soon came within sight of the creek. The 
tide was low, and but a narrow channel 
existed,—so low and narrow it looked, that 
we fancied it might be easily forded; but in 
this we were greatly mistaken. The attempt 
to wade into the muddy creek must not be 
made without due precaution. We were 
provided with wading-boots and _ fishing 
trousers ; so, disdainful of appearances, and 
eager to find the Roman pottery, we plunged 
into the creek—into it indeed! for we found 
no éerra firma: the London clay mud, with 
which its shores are lined, is so fine and soft, 
that we had some difficulty in pulling one 
leg out after the other, and at every attempt 
to stand still we found ourselves gradually 
disappearing in the mud. One of our party 
contented himself with viewing our exploits 
from the bank, absorbed in thought, or 
satisfied with his past researches. 

We were not long before meeting with the 
Roman fictile ware, so thickly strewing the 
sides of the creek that we might easily have 
picked up barrow-loads — ay, cart-loads—of 
fragments of the blue clay vessels. of various 
designs and patterns, the “ Upchurch ware”; 
also some Samian pottery and some ‘coarse 
red ware; these were strewn along the sides 
of the creek sloping down to the water’s edge, 
more than ten feet (1 should judge) below 
the shore where the grass grew. We passed 
an excavation in the mud of the creek where 
some enthusiastic antiquary had been digging: 
had the tide been a little higher, it would 
have proved a nice pitfall for us. If the 
object of this excavation be to ascertain the 
depth of the pottery deposit, I do not think 
it will prove much ; the wash of the tide on 
the shores of the creek leaves the stones, 
oyster-shells, and pottery strewn on the sides 
as far down as low water mark, where by any 
fresh deposit of mud they will again be buried, 
and in all probability this process has been 
often repeated; so this digging may only 
show where the channel of the creek has 
slightly altered its course. But elsewhere 
fragments of pottery in the sides of the creek 


seem to prove the deposit is from five to 
seven feet below high water mark. The 
occurrence of the Samian pottery was pro- 
bably an accidental circumstance, the Samian 
ware being an introduction from abroad, and 
not manufactured in this country. It may 
have been introduced into these potteries as 
patterns for the potters, or there may have 
been a depét of pottery here. 

The Samian pottery, as my readers are 
probably aware, is a beautiful deep red ware 
of an extremely delicate texture, having some- 
what the appearance of red sealing-wax. The 
vessels composed of it are of all sizes and 
shapes, and very fragile, so that it is only 
under favourable circumstances that we find 
them unbroken ; and it is not unusual to find 
bowls of this ware that have been broken 
and mended by their former owners, by 
means of leaden rivets,—this showing the 
value set on it. The Samian vessels have 
generally figures of men and animals stamped 
upon them for ornamentation, and many of 
these are groups taken from the ancient 
mythology—such as the labours of Hercules, 
the amours of Jupiter, Diana surprised by 
Actzon ; others represent hunting scenes. A 
great proportion of the vessels of this ware 
have the name of the potter stamped upon 
them in a label, usually at the bottom. Many 
hundreds of the potters’ marks have been 
recorded ; these names are generally Gaulish 
and German. Potteries of this ware have 
been found in France, and particularly on 
the banks of the Rhine—as at Brusche (Bas 
Rhin), Luxembourg, Saverne, and Rhein- 
zabern, in Bavaria. In these places not only 
have potters’ kilns been found, but the moulds 
and stamps for the names. ‘ In fact, the 
evidences are all in favour of the foreign 
origin of Samian ware. 

At Whitstable, which is but a few miles 
east of the mouth of the Medway, from time 
to time various specimens of the Samian 
ware have been dredged up at a place which 
has been called in consequence the “ pudding 
and pan rock.” It was formerly supposed 
that there had been a manufactory of pottery 
there; but the greater probability 1s that 
some Roman vessel laden with this ware had 
been wrecked, and this view is strengthened 
by the fact that the pottery is now very rarely 
found there. It is not improbable that the 
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destination of this Roman wrecked vessel 
may have been the Upchurch station. 

With regard to Upchurch pottery, there is no 
doubt it was made in Britain ; and much light 
has been thrown on the mode of its manu- 
facture by the researches of the late Mr. 
Artis, at Castor, on the eastern boundaries of 
Northamptonshire, the site of the Roman 
town of Durobrive. He not only discovered 
the site of the potteries of a like description 
of ware, but also the potters’ kilns ; and from 
his researches we learn, that the blue and 
slate-coloured vessels were formed by suffocat- 
ing the fire of the kiln, when its contents 
acquired sufficient heat to give the proper 
colour. The clay from which the pots were 
made was mixed with chaff or other organic 
matter. This blue ware loses its blue colour, 
and becomes red, if it is exposed to a higher 
temperature in an open fire. The Duro- 
brivian pottery was of a superior quality, 
and adorned with more elegance than that 
made at the Upchurch Marshes.—But I am 
digressing. 

The tide was now coming into the creek, 
and we thought it prudent to be getting out; 
so we ascended to the bank, and made an 
exploration of the neighbourhood, finding our 
way along an embankment, which excluded 
the tide from part of the marsh. Here we 
made a further discovery. A dike having 
been widened, and the soil cast up on the 
embankment, we found it contained numerous 
specimens of Roman pottery, and the ditch 
section exhibited a regular layer of burnt 
earth and pottery. This spot was about a 
furlong south-east from the creek, where most 
pottery was met with ; and in all probability 
a continuous layer of such material might be 
found at similar depths at intermediate dis- 
tances. The deposit of burnt earth and 
pottery I should estimate as at least seven 
feet below the top of the sea embankment. 
A like deposit exists much further northward, 
and over a large area. 

Towards the Isle of Sheppey, the neigh- 
bouring Halstow Marshes are, like those 
at Upchurch, partly flooded at high water, 
and have also afforded evidences of the 
Roman occupation, in remains buried in 
the alluvial mud. To understand how this 
silting goes on, we must remember that the 
tide, in coming in, while in motion holds 

VOL. VII. 


much mud in suspension, which is precipitated 
when the water is stationary at the top of the 
tide ; thus land unprotected by embankment 
is by this means raised in level, so that we 
often find a great difference between the 
level of land inside and outside of embank- 
ments. As this is the case, it follows that if 
ancient embankments are allowed to fall into 
decay, the sea may find its way in and sub- 
merge large tracts. ‘The set of the tides will 
cause accumulations of deposit at certain 
places, and remove them at others ; we must 
therefore be prepared for great changes in the 
relative positions of sea and land, in low areas, 
after many centuries have elapsed. A re- 
ference to a geological map of this district 
will show what a large area is occupied by 
alluvium, and its low level and difficulty of 
access has doubtless rendered the work of 
discovering the potters’ kilns (that in all pro- 
bability once existed here), a difficult under- 
taking; but a thorough examination of these 
marshes will probably bring to light kilns like 
those that rewarded the researches of Mr. 
Artis in Northamptonshire. I may mention 
a fine collection of the Upchurch pottery has 
been made by the late Rev. John Woodruff 
of Upchurch, and a detailed account of the 
pottery will be found in the fourth volume of 
Collectanea Antiqua. 

We now return to our starting-point. The 
tide is up, and the creek has wonderfully 
changed in its appearance. Those low mud 
flats are seen no more, a swelling river has 
usurped their place. Waking up from their 
low-lying moorings, innumerable barges are 
tacking up the creek, and their copper- 
coloured sails are dotting the landscape far 
and near. The shores of the creeks are cut 
up into numerous ravines, into which the 
rising tide finds its way ; the higher parts are 
covered with sea plants: the sea lavender 
(Statice Limonium), with its pale purple flowers 
then in full bloom, showing up from among 
the long grass and the common orache 
(Atriplex patula), gave a charm to the land- 
scape. In the distance the river Medway’s 
“ silver streak” separated us from the Stoke 
Marshes and the Isle of Grain. Beyond our 
view the enterprising director of the South 
Eastern Railway, Sir Edward Watkin, is 
establishing a new port, “ Port Victoria,” in 
connection with the North Kent and Hun- 
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dred of Hoo Railway, which passes through 
marshes having ancient embankments, be- 
lieved by Mr. Roach Smith to be of Roman 
date; and this is no improbable surmise. 
Romney Marsh (before alluded to) had em- 
bankments, affording evidence of great engi- 
neering skill, and the Romans must have 
been impressed with the great value of the 
rich pasture land. Elsewhere in Kent, along 
the valley of the Stour, very ancient embank- 
ments exist, that probably also owe their 
origin to their constructive skill. Romney 
Marsh also had its Roman potteries, that were 
protected by the Ree Wall, an embankment 
which, according to Mr. Elliot, reclaimed 
twenty-four thousand acres from the sea. 
This gentleman, who was the engineer em- 
ployed to construct and maintain the Dym- 
church sea wall, states, that “it having been 
necessary to alter the direction of the wall 
by forming a new line about 150 yards from 
the old barrier, he had a large quantity of 
soil taken from the adjoining meadows. In 
the course of these operations, at about two 
feet from the surface, extensive layers of frag- 
ments of pottery were laid open, mixed with 
score, portions of querns or hand mills, whet- 
stones, broken tiles, animal bones, and a few 
coins.” Subsequent excavations have proved 
that these strata of broken pottery extended 
westwards from Dymchurch at least a mile 
parallel with the sea wall, and at a consider- 
able distance inland: they occur at intervals, 
and present the appearance of having been 
formed by filling up, with the refuse of the 
kilns, the cuttings made to procure clay for 
the manufacturing of pottery. The beds of 
these ancient trenches are to be traced to ow 
water mark, thus proving that a certain extent 
of land which was then inhabited is now 
submerged, and indicate that the sea boundary 
of this coast, at the period to which those 
remains point, was probably half-a-mile sea- 
ward beyond its present bounds. The site 
and character of the layers of broken pottery 
are analogous to those of Upchurch.* 

Let us examine the numerous evidences of 
the Roman occupation of the neighbourhood 
of Milton and Sittingbourne, and we shall be 
constrained to believe that it was most 
densely peopled, and a place of considerable 

* See Antiquities of Richborough, Reculver, and 
Lymne, p. 245. 


importance in Roman Britain. The site of 
Durolevum is a disputed point among anti- 
quaries. Some have placed it near Faversham ; 
others, among them Mr. Roach Smith (no 
mean authority), at Ospringe, while the con- 
structors of the Ordnance Map (taking, I 
presume, the distance from Duroverno, Can- 
terbury, as exactly twelve miles) place it some 
distance off, about half-way between the latter 
place and Sittingbourne. With all due defer- 
ence to these great authorities, I would suggest 
that the neighbourhood of Sittingbourne has 
as good a title to it as any other place. We 
do not know how far either of these places 
extended ; and should the distances in the 
itineraries prove correct, it will depend much 
where the measurement starts from. The 
itinerary of Antoninus gives the distances 
from Londinis ad Portum Dubris as millia 
passuum, Ixvi. sic. Durobrivis m.p. xxvii. 
Duroverno m.p. xxv., Dubris m.p. xix. 

Many of the numerous specimens of Roman 
art found in the brickfields of Sittingbourne 
and Milton are preserved in the admirable 
local museum of Mr. George Paine, F.S.A., 
many of which have been figured and de- 
scribed in the volumes of the Kent Archzo- 
logical Society; and others from the collec- 
tion of the late Mr. Bland, of Hartlip, now 
in the Maidstone Museum, point out this 
neighbourhood as one so densely peopled 
by Romans, and having such an amount of 
wealth, as to prove this station to have held 
an important position among the towns of 
Roman Britain, The cemeteries round Sit- 
tingbourne have yielded glass vessels of great 
beauty and variety, bronze vessels, gold 
Armillz, leaden coffins, and commoner ob- 
jects of art in greater profusion than from 
most Roman towns. I may instance Bexhill 
cemetery, in Milton, in which more leaden 
coffins have been found than in any other 
cemetery in Britain.* 

Let us picture to ourselves this locality in 
Roman times. The creeks running into the 
larger river Medway, with a more northerly 
mouth than its present one, were protected 
by sea-walls reaching to the greater embank- 
ments along the Thames and Medway. The 
intervening marshes occupied by large pot- 
teries employing a large population; roads 
connecting these creeks with the great street, 

* See Archeologia Cantiana, vol. ix., p. 164. 
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the highway to Gaul and Rome; numerous 
villas * along the sides of those fertile valleys 
that skirt the edges of the creeks; Roman 
galleys carrying their merchandise to the 
Thames; the produce of the rich soil of 
Sittingbourne and the pottery then the 
staple commodity of the place, as the bricks 
are now; rich pastures where the Bos Longi- 
frons fattened ; and wooded dells where the 
Romans hunted the stag and deer. 

The importance of these potteries and their 
extent we can but faintly realize; but we 
cannot for a moment suppose the Romans 
would have left them to the mercies of the 
overflowing tide. ‘Their imperial ideas of 
public works—their roads, their aqueducts, 
and their bridges—were models of construc- 
tive skill and durability. 

What a contrast is presented by the Up- 
church marshes at the present time, with their 
sea-covered mud flats, the home of the curlew 
and other wildfowl! ‘The corporations who 
are supposed to exercise jurisdiction over 
these low-lying tracts of land, and who are 
armed by special Acts of Parliament to 
enable them to stay the inroads of the sea, 
are, like the Medway barges lying at low- 
level moorings. At present the owners of 
land are supposed to look after their indi- 
vidual interests in the matter of sea protection. 
But these are sometimes conflicting, and one 
individual cannot protect his land by a sea- 
wall, unless his neighbours do likewise. This 
laissez faire system of proceeding, or rather 
not proceeding, will not do in an age of 
sanitary inspectors and boards of health. 
Port Victoria may bring some change in this 
respect, and embankments, in course of time, 
again alter the face of the country. 
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Gn Did JPeerage and Baronetage. 


By the Rev. H. W. REYNOLDs, 


BN the present day, when every new 
year brings with it a reissue of the 
many works of reference relating to 
the sersonnel of the titled and 

official classes, some interest attaches itself 
* A villa discovered by Mr. Bland, at Hartlips, and 


another now in course of excavation, not far off, by 
Mr. G, Payne, F.S.A. 


to the first, and for a long time the solitary, 
attempt to supply, by means of a cheap and 
popular manual, the want felt for information 
of this kind. The credit of leading the way 
as a pioneer in this field belongs to the well- 
known prebendary of Westminster, Peter 
Heylyn, whose Help to English History 
made its appearance in the year after the 
meeting of the Long Parliament. A testimony 
to the usefulness of the little duodecimo is 
afforded by the fact that it was republished, 
with supplements and enlargements, no less 
than four times in the latter half of the 
century, viz., in 1652, 1671, 1675, 1680; 
and in the century succeeding passed through 
three further editions. Besides names and 
dates, it contained a variety of notes, savouring 
of course of the author’s peculiar prejudices ; 
but often amusing, and sometimes instructive, 
as bearing upon the circumstances of that 
memorable period. 

It was not until 1671 that the author’s real 
name was prefixed. In the second edition 
no name was given; in the first a nom-de- 
plume. Apparently Heylyn was fond of 
aliases ; for he brought out two of his works 
under the name of Theophilus Churchman ; 
and a treatise on Tithes, under the name 
of P. H. Treleyne, Gent. The title page of 
the original edition of the volume to which 
this paper refers runs as follows :— 

HPQOAOPIA Anglorum, or an help to English 
History: containing a succession of all the Kings of 
England, and the English Saxons, the Kings and 
Princes of Wales, the Kings and Lords of the Isle of 
Man and the Isle of Wight. As also of the Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Dukes, Marquesses, and Earles, 
within the said Dominions. In three tables. By 
Robert Hall, Gent. 

London, by T. and R. Cotes, for Henry Seile; and 
are to be sold at his shop in Fleet Street, over against 
Saint Dunstan’s Church. 1641. 


The dedication, to which is appended the 
name of the publisher, Henry Seile, is 
addressed to “the most excellent Prince 
Charles, Prince of Wales, Heire Apparent to 
the Monarchie of Great Britaine,” etc.; and 
the writer, after remarking that the prince’s 
library is no doubt well stocked with his- 
torical works, goes on to say, “I therefore 
humbly addresse this piece to your Highnesse, 
not as a Booke, but as an index, which 
cannot offer the promise of a volume, yet 
may yeeld the profit of a Manuall.” The 
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general preface, written by the compiler 
himself, dwells upon the need which students 
experienced for a convenient compendium 
of this sort. A political reason also is as- 
signed for the publication, that the antiquity 
of the institutions against which they rail 
may be made apparent to the “enemies of 
Regall or episcopal power,” and to those who 
cry down the nobility. 

Each of the three lists is preceded by a 
separate title page and prefatory notice. 

The list of early kings of “ South Britaine,” 
beginning with Cassibelan, the contemporary 
of Julius Czesar, agrees in the main with that 
given in Hardynge’s Chronicle. 

In the introductory dissertation on the 
English monarchy, which is described as an 
absolute one, the dignity of England among 
Christian kingdoms is deduced from the 
statement that this was the first country in 
Europe which received the true faith; the 
Gospel having been preached here five years 
after the death of the Redeemer, and five 
years before St. Peter went to Rome! England 
also “showed unto the world the first Christian 
king, whose name was Lucius, and gave unto 
the Church the first Christian emperour, even 
the famous Constantine here borne.” In spite 
of this, however, we are told that in general 
councils the seat on the emperor’s right hand 
belonged to the French king, as the ji/ius 
minor ecclesia ; while the King of England’s 
position was on the Emperor’s left, as the 
Jilius tertius vel adoptivus. It may be observed 
that this allusion to the priority of France 
had appeared in Heylyn’s earliest essay in 
literature, Zhe Microcosmos, and had incurred 
the displeasure of King James, who gave 
instructions for the suppression of the book ; 
but was afterwards persuaded to rescind his 
order. 

The table of the succession of bishops is 
founded on Godwin’s work on the same 
subject. A brief account of every see is 
given, together with the names of the occu- 
pants of each from its foundation.* Amongst 


* The list of Bishops of the Isle of Man is imper- 
fect. Heylyn says, ‘‘I can meete with few, and 
therefore shall desire those who are more conversant 
in the businesse of this Isle to supply this want.” 
With regard to the island itself, the following story 
is gravely related. It is ‘‘ situate so equally between 
England and Ireland, that once it was a controversie 
unto the which it appertained ; but was in fine ad- 





the names of prelates then living are to be 
found those of Laud (Canterbury), Neale 
(York), Juxon (London), Williams (Lincoln), 
Matthew Wren (Ely), and the learned and 
pious Joseph Hall (Exeter). 

The third list of dukes, marquesses, and 
earls, is adapted from Milles’ catalogue. All 
the different possessors of each particular 
title from the time of the Norman Conquest 
are enumerated, so that it can be seen at 
a glance by what family such and such a 
peerage was held at any given period. As 
to the extreme convenience of the arrange- 
ment, there can be no dispute. A description 
is also added of the counties or towns from 
which the titles were taken. A few passages 
from some of these descriptions are worth 
quoting, 4g. :— 


Norfolk. The greatest county of England next 
to Yorkshire; but far more populous than that, as 
comprehending in the whole 660 parish churches, of 
which 27 are market townes. The people notable 
wranglers, well versed and studied in the quirks of 
law, and consequently create more work for the 
Assises than almost all the circuit else. But then it 
is observed withall that this disposition hath brought 
some reputation with it, as furnishing the court of 
Justice with many an eminent man in the laws 
of England, and yielding generally the best breed of 
Lawyers. 

Exeter, ...environed with deep ditches and very 
strong wals having many towrs therein very well 
disposed, and yet the animosity of the inhabitants is 
a greater strength unto it than the wals or ditches, 
whereof they have given notable proofe in these later 
times, 

Hertford. A Towne not much frequented nor 
greatly inhabited, as overtopped by Ware, which 
enjoyeth the throughfare; and by S. Albans, which 
enjoyeth the trade of all the country. 

Manchester. ... carrieth a good accompt, and 
far excels the Townes lying round about it, both for 
the beautifull show it carrieth, and the resort unto it 
of the neighbouring people ; and which allureth them 
thither, the great trade of cloathing, Manchester 
cottons being famous in all drapers’ shops. It is 
remarkable also in those parts for the large market 
place, for a faire church, and for the colledge. . . 
zs yet more famous in being made the honorary title of 
HENRY MONTAGUE, E. OF MANCHESTER, ETC. * 





judged to England, in that some venemous (sic) 
wormes brought hither did not forthwith die, which 
kind of creatures the nature of the Irish soil will by 
no means brooke.” 
* Some of Heylyn’s remarks on various English 
towns may be compared with similar comments in 
Fuller’s Worthies.— Darby, ‘not less famous for 
good ale than Banbury for cakes and cheese” 
(Heylyn). “Never was the wine of Sarepta better 
known to the Syrians, that of Chios to the Grecians, 
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The second edition of this work came out 
in the time of the Commonwealth, when the 
name HPQOAOTIA Anglorum was dropped ; 
and it was simply called 4 Help to English 
History. ‘To avoid the necessity of referring 
to the execution of the king, and other 
political events of a debateable character, 
the 379 pages of the former edition were 
reprinted entire; the deaths and new crea- 
tions that had occurred in the interim in the 
upper ranks of the fcerage being detailed in 
a supplement. Prince Rupert appears as 
Duke of Cumberland, a dignity conferred 
upon him in 1643. A fresh feature consists 
in a list of viscounts and barons made in 
each reign since the conquest, of the baronets 
created by James I. and his son, and the 
knights of Charles’s reign. Attention may 
be drawn to the peculiar instance of John de 
Rede, Ambassador from the States General, 
who in 1645 was elevated to a titular English 
peerage as Baron de Rede, without the privi- 
lege of a voice or vote in Parliament. We 
have also an example of the friendly relations 
existing between the courts of England and 
Sweden in the knighting of six English 
gentlemen by Gustavus Adolphus in 1627; 
while in 1635 four Swedes received the same 
honour from the hands of Charles. 

Heylyn died in 1662; and nine years after 
his death his book was reissued for the third 
time under the superintendence of Chris- 
topher Wilkinson, a London bookseller. It 
bears the imprimatur of the three kings at 
arms, Garter, Clarencieux, and Norroy; the 
last of these being Sir William Dugdale. 
The coats of arms of the nobility and many 
of the princes are blazoned. King Lucius 
(A.D. 180) has assigned to him, “Or an eagle 
displayed with two heads sa.” King Arthur 
(A.D. 506—542) bears as his coat, “Az. thir- 


of Phalernum to the Latins, than the canary of 
Derby is to the English thereabout” (Fuller). 27zsto/, 
‘*a Towne exceeding populous, and exceeding 
cleanly ; there being sinks and sewers made under- 
ground, for the conveyance of all filthe and nastinesse, 
which by them passeth into the River” (Heylyn). 
‘*Brightstow answereth its name in many respects 
.-. Bright in the streets, so cleanly kept as if scoured, 
where no carts but sledges are used” (Fuller). In 
narrating the case of a Norfolk thane who went to 
law with the Conqueror, and won his suit, Fuller adds 
ry “none but a Norfolk man” would have dared to 
0 it, 


teen crowns or;” while King Alfred’s shield 
figures as “Az. a cross formy between four 
martlets or.” Now that the Restoration had 
become a fait accompli, comments on therecent 
troubles were no longer dangerous. Charles 
the First is described to have been “most 
impiously murdered by a villanous crew of 
his traiterous (because rebellious) subjects ;” 
and reference is made to the “miraculous 
return from exile of the reigning king, 
lawful son of Charles the Martyr.” The 
loyalty of the nobles who fell or suffered on 
the king’s side during the civil wars is also 
duly noticed. In this edition the knights 
are omitted in consequence of the increase 
of other matter. At the end of the list of 
baronets a few lines are appended, suggesting 
that those of the order who had not enrolled 
their patents should do so at once, in order 
that their names might be inserted in the 
next reprint. Pretenders, who had assumed 
the title without any claim to it, are warned 
that they thereby “derogate from his Ma- 
jestie’s royal power,” and render themselves 
“highly punishable” in consequence. In 
1671 the number of baronetcies created in 
the sixty years since the institution of this 
grade had reached to 7y3. Of these, 204 
dated from the time of James, 252 from the 
time of the elder Charles, and as many as 
337 had been granted by Charles the Second; 
including ten conferred upon a few of his 
friends and followers between 1649 and 1661. 
Several Frenchmen had been thus rewarded, 
together with a Swedish noble, John Fre- 
Cerick Van Freisendorf, of Herdick, “lord 
of Kymp, of council to the K. of Sweden, 
and Embassador Extraordinary.” A search 
through the catalogue results in the discovery 
of several names which are not to be found 
in the pages either of Collins or Burke. 


Ballad Lore. 


—_p>—— 


"Plo HILE great things are being done at 
We the helm of the State, while ministries 


ALA! rise and fall, while battles are fought, 


while the political progress of the 
nation is advanced a stage in the march of 
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civilization, the men and women who are 
making all this history are having their por- 
traits drawn, and their actions criticised by 
the sharp-sighted fancies of the populace. 
To read history drawn from the State papers 
is one thing: to read it as drawn from old 
ballad lore is another. By the help of the 
skilled guidance of Mr. Ebsworth in his un- 
wearied labours for the Ballad Society, it is 
now possible to have on our shelves the col- 
lected materials of our Ballad literature, just 
as by means of the Record publications it has 
long been pos- 
sible to possess 
the collected ma- 
terials of State 
literature. 
Atthemoment 
when a new vol- 
ume has been 
published,* it is 
an opportunity 
to give a glance 
at the historical 
position and cha- 
racteristics of 
Ballad lore; and 
though our ob- 
servations must 
necessarily be 
brief, they will 
serve to show 
the importance 
of the subject. 
Those who 
know well the 
few vigorous pa- 
ges of Macaulay 
which portraythe § 
rise and progress 
of the Popish 
plot, are perhaps hardly aware of the evi- 
dence which lies hitherto concealed in bal- 
lads on this remarkable episode in English 
history. The calm and thoughtful historian 
pauses before the monstrous lying of Titus 


* The Roxbureh Ballads, ilustrating the last years 
of the Stuarts, Part x., beginning vol. iv., edited by 
Joseph Woodfall gto Hertford, 1881 (Stephen 
Austin and Sons), 8vo, pp. xvi. 335. Throvgh the 
kininess of Mr. Ebsworth, we are able to illustrate 
this article by wood engravings borrowed from his 
book—illustrations, be it observed, that are reproduced 
in facsimile of the original by Mr. Ebsworth himself. 


@uNeewamue ‘Gv ceceas 
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FIG. I.—THE DELIGHTS OF THE BOTTLE. 


Oates, to ask how it is that such an impo- 
sition could have held ground, even during 
the length of a single trial. But the answer 
cannot be found in the State papers. In the 
collection of anti-papal ballads, which Mr. 
Ebsworth has printed, is to be found the 
true answer; and when we consider that 
these documents were to the populace of that 
age what magazines and newspapers are to 
the people of the present age, at once the expo- 
nent of their views and the pioneer of their 
thought; and when we know that they found 
expression, notin 
simple reading, 
but in adaptation 
to popular tunes, 
the evidencethey 
afford allows no 
longer room for 
wonder that 
Titus Oates 
should have suc- 
ceeded. He was 
the embodiment 
of the popular 
doctrine of the 
moment. The 
public journals 
gave only meagre 
scraps of infor- 
mation ; the de- 
tails were sup- 
plied in the 
broadside bal- 
lads, illustrated 
with the rude 
designsso typical 
of their origin. 
Thus, with refer- 
ence to the exe- 
cution of Edward 
Coleman on the 3rd December, 1678, there 
are a couple of very instructive ballads, with 
an illustration which adds force to the words. 

By letters from Rome, from France and from Spain, 

He suck’d in the Treason and vents it again, 


To give them Intelligence how Affairs stood 
And when he Expected to Write to ‘um in Blood. 


Then follows the incisive, if not poetical, 
ballad description of his execution. In the 
second ballad, entitled “ A Looking Glass for 
Traitors : 1678,” we are told such details as 
these :— 
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And again, to fol- 
low Mr. Ebsworth 
to another of his 
Ballads, the open- 
ing verses of 
“Treason reward- 
ed at Tiborn,” ex- 
plains the savage 
vindictiveness of 
the then anti- 
papal spirit— 

Let all Loyal Sub- 
jects look well to 
their Hits 

For Popish Contri- 
vers areout of their 
Wits 

They seek to destroy 
our Religion and 


King 

And all the three 
Nations to ruine 
to bring. 


This kind of refrain runs through the whole 
group, and explains many a blank page in the 


history of these 
extraordinary 
times. 

But besides 
these episodes of 
history, there is 
another and more 
fruitful theme to 
beillustrated from 
ballad lore. As 
the old tradition- 
al ballad reflected 
the ancient faiths 
and superstitions 
of the people, so 
do their political 
successors con- 
tain much useful 
information on 
the manners and 
customs of the 
times. Zhe De- 
lights of the Bottle, 
with its quaint 


woodcut here reproduced (fig. 1), tells us 
a story which happily is now almost wholly 


of the past. 


The Tryal lasted for eight hours at least 
When multitudes of people throng’d and prest 
Before my Lord Chief-Justice he was try'd 
And many other Learned men beside. 








FIG. 2. 





FIG, 3.—TRAINED BANDS OF LONDON. 


The Delights of the Bottle & charms of good Wine 
To the pow’r and the pleasures of Love must resign 
Though the night in the joys of good drinking be past 
The debauches but till the next morning will last. 





And if Mr. Ebs- 
worth has inclu- 
ded other ballads, 
telling us of woful 
traits of society, of 
drunken _ brawls 
and midnight 
brothels, of scenes 
which cannot b2 
related to ears 
polite, he has fol- 
lowed the inflexi- 


; ble law of his- 


toric necessity, 
and has preferred 
placing before the 
student the true 
materials for a 
history of a licen- 
tious and un- 


wholesome period, rather than to have pre- 
sented a picture less objectionable to morality, 


but also, alas! 
far less true to 
history. 
Running 
through this most 
interesting book 
there are several 
quaint allusions 
to the men and 
women, the man- 
ners and customs 
and the dress of 
the period. Thus 
by one significant 
line, in a ballad 
called “Reflec- 
tions upon the 
Catholick Bal- 
lad,” we get a 
glimpse of the in- 
fluence of William 
Penn so early as 
1675,a fact which 
Macaulay could 


not well have ignored. There we get the 
original of the infamous “Jack Ketch,” 


whose name has passed into a proverb from 
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the remembrance of his butcherly work in 
hanging. There are scraps of provincial 
dialect of the utmost use to students of to-day. 
The popular usage of such terms as ‘“ Old 
Nick” is well illustrated; and the beginnings 
of the now famous “Whig and Tory” are fully 
represented. 

But we must pass over these, and in con- 
clusion will ask our reader’s attention to two 
most interesting illustrations which are as 
valuable, perhaps, in their way, as anything 
the book contains. 

In the ballad, “A Letter for a Christian 
Family,” is printed the woodcut of London 
of date about 1681 (fig. 2), and quaint though 
it is, it gives us a bit of the great metropolis 
which cannot afford to be lost. One other 
feature of London life remains to be noticed, 
and then we must conclude this article. It 
is the curious woodcut of the trained bands 
taken from the ballad “ Devonshire Boys’ 
Courage of 1690,” but which had previously 
done duty in a civil war tract of 1642. 

Such glimpses as these into the past of the 
people of England are too instructive not to 
awaken the deepest interest, and perhaps it 
is not too much to say, that the ballad lore of 
our country has as much to tell us of national 
history as would bear comparison with that 
already told by State documents. Weshould 
like to take up these volumes of the Ballad So- 
ciety and exhaustively analyse them—group- 
ing and sub-grouping them; for by this means 
only is their full value and interest to be tested. 


<< 


Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
- Bassingbourne, 


By the Rev. B. HALE WorTHAM. 


| URING the re-building of the parish 

# church of Bassingbourne, Cam- 

bridgeshire, in 1865, the removal 

of the library to some place of 

safety brought into notice the old church- 

wardens’ book of accounts, the very existence 

of which had been forgotten. Before giving 

any detailed description of the book, perhaps 

it might be interesting to glance at the church 
and parish of which this book is a record. 

Bassingbourne is a parish of considerable 


size, lying on the Hertfordshire border, con- 
taining between 5,000 and 6,000 acres, and 
a population of 2,500 souls. The country in 
which it stands is flat, and certainly not pic- 
turesque ; but the village itself, with its rows 
of poplars, has a distinct character of its 
own, suggestive of some parts of Normandy. 
Besides the main village clustered round the: 
church covering a considerable area, the 
hamlet of Kneesworth, extending into the 
town of Royston, almost reaching to the 
Hertfordshire border, forms part of the 
parish. Its extent, therefore, is considerable, 
being nearly four miles from the northern to 
the southern extremity. 

The village itself contains no houses or 
building of any great age, nothing probably 
more than 200 to 250 years old. Its chief 
glory is, however, the parish church, dedi- 
cated to SS. Peter and Paul, which if it may 
not bear comparison with the magnificent 
structures found in the fen district, is at least 
of fine proportion for a village church. The 
building is of different dates, from an early 
English tower to a fourteenth-century nave. 
It possesses a fifteenth-century carved wood 
porch, and an unusually large chancel ; in- 
deed, it is said to be the largest chancel in 
the diocese of Ely; and though this may be 
doubted, still its size and height—its five 
light east windows of Decorated tracery, and 
the fine side windows, produce a grand effect. 
The whole exterior appearance of the build- 
ing is not satisfactory, inasmuch as the proper 
proportion is not observed between its differ- 
ent parts; but it is nevertheless striking, and 
was before its “restoration” an interesting 
building. In the vestry is the library of 
books which was bequeathed to the parish 
about 150 years ago, and which contains 
some valuable and curious volumes. 

We may now pass on to the churchwardens’ 
book of accounts. This book is written upon 
seventy-seven leaves of paper on both sides, 
and is bound in a limp cover of vellum. It 
dates from A.D. 1497 to 1540; the first five 
leaves are occupied: by an inventory of the 
ornaments belonging to the parish church :— 

This inventar made the xvij day of the monythe 
of Aprell in the yer of our lord god ihu criste a 
m'cccclxxxxviij testifieth and shewith of suche orna- 
mentes as arne belonging to the parisshe chirche of 


Bassynbourne in ye dyoc® of Ely. 
M*. In lyke wise theyse ornamentes and goods off 
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Bass. Chirche as singlarly folowith delyverid to Jon. 
Robertes and to Gyles Asshewell Ao. Di. M! v° and 
iij the xxx" day of the monythe of December—than 
beyng present Ser Jon. hoberd preste, Jon. beste 
parissh clerk, Will. pulman Sexteyn. 

Then follows a list of the plate, vestments, 
crosses, candlesticks, and other necessaries 
for the performance of Divine service—for 
burials, for processions, and the like. There 
is, moreover, a catalogue of the books used 
in the church services. We find the usual 
cowchers, portays, legendars, and the follow- 
ing item :— 

Itm ij books of the gyft of Sir Jolin hubbert one 

the bybull 

Itm a py in prynt with a calander afore yth. 

Here we find first the “ bybull,” not perhaps 
very common in its perfect and entire form, 
and secondly what must have been an early 
printed book. The list of plate ornaments 
and furniture is long, and magnificent for a 
country parish. It may give us some idea of 
the enormous amount of plunder the churches 
in England must have afforded in the six- 
teenth century to those who despoiled them 
under the pretence of religion—more espe- 
cially when we find that the inventory of this 
same church taken before the Edwardian 
Commissioners professing (as no doubt it 
was) to be “A true and perfect inventorie 
indented of all the plate, and jewelles, vesta- 
ments, and other ornamentes belonging to y® 
parish church there” (Bassingbourne) record 
2 chalices and patens, one crucifix of silver, 
3 suits of vestments and two copes as being 
all that had escaped the hands of the 
spoilers. 

The remainder of the book is occupied 
with the accounts, kept yearly by the church- 
wardens, of the money received and expended 
by them. 

A great deal of information may be gathered 
from it, as might be expected, with regard 
to the value of labour and the purchasing 
power of money. We find, for example, in 
1497 :— 

Itm paid to Rob* Cundall for iiij dayes 

work w'his borde . . . 

(Robert Cundall seems to have been a 
mason, and the item occurs in a list of repairs 
to the steeple.) 

In 1517 the following :— 


Itm payd to Cundall for ij days work off 


xvij? 


hymsellfe w* seruantes ij one day and 
iij the other day . . . to wages and for 
their meytes and drynkes. Summa ._ iii® iij4 
In 1533— 
Itm payd to Alyce Waller for a surples 
TAMING ico) eum “ee cam en we OP 

In 1523 9g lbs. of wax cost 6s. t1d., 10 
bushels of malt came to 5s. 5d.; i 1511 
2 quarters of wheat came to 8s, 

The most interesting part, however, of the 
book refers to the play held on St. Margaret’s 
day, 1511, of the “Holy Martir Seynt 
george.” First occur the names of twenty- 
seven villages near Bassingbourne, both in 
Cambridgeshire and Hertfordshire, which 
subscribed money towards the expenses of 
the play; followed by a list of the names of 
persons who contributed in kind towards the 
festivities—some of whom gave a sheep, 
others so many bushels of malt each. Then 
follow some items which must be given 
verbatim :— 

Expenses and charges of the sayde playe as 
ffolowith :— 

Fyrst paid to the garnement man for 

garnements propyrte and playe book 

Itm paid to mynystrelles and iij 

waytes of Cambrigge for the Wed- 
nesdaye, Sondaye, and Monday, 
ij of theym the first day, and iij 
the other days . = eee 
Itm payde to John boclier ffor peynt- 
ing of iij fawchons and iiij tor- 
mentoures Axis . ; : ‘ 

Itm paid to gyles Ashwell ffor ease- 

ment of his crofte to play in 

Itm payd ffetting y® Dragon in ex- 

penses biside y® car « “« viij4 

In the same year there was collected to- 
wards an image of St. George the sum of 
33s. 1d. ; and we afterwards find in 1521 the 
expenses connected with the making and 
bringing home this image stated as follows :— 
The pamenttes and costes of y° ymage of Sanytt 

George. 

Imprimis payd to Robertt Joeses of 

Walden for making of y® seid 
ymage and the standyng w* iiij? 
in hernest to make the kyng and 
the qwene. ° ° ° ° 
Itm payd for carege of y° said ymage 
and exspense at diuerse tymes 
Rydyng to see hym : 
Itm payd to the payntter in part of 
payment ; ° ° : xxx? 

It may be worth noticing that the village 
feast is still kept as near St. Margaret’s day as 
possible, and therefore probably the present 


xx* ij? 


v® xj? 


xvj? 


xij@ 


&x xiije itije 


x! vii? 
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feast is a remnant of the old dedication festi- 
val of the church, one of which anniversaries 
was commemorated by the mystery play men- 
tioned in this book of accounts. 

There are several names of local interest 
mentioned in this book. The most important 
is that of Chicheley, a family at the period of 
these accounts seated at Wimpole, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, whence they came from Higham 
Ferrers. The first Chicheley of Wimpole was 
a nephew of the great archbishop, and his 
son and successor at Wimpole, ‘‘ Mr. Harry 
Chichly,” as the churchwardens’ accounts 
designate him, seems to have paid rent for 
church lands, as well as to have made pecu- 
niary gifts to the parish church. The Lynnes, 
however, who are very frequently mentioned, 
were more immediately connected with the 
parish. They lived in the manor house but 
a few yards from the church, a portion of 
which is still standing. They seem to have 
flourished at Bassingbourne for about two 
hundred years, and were considerable bene- 
factors to the church in the way of church 
plate, ornaments, obits, lands, and the like. 
The Bolnests, of Kneesworth, are another 
family of some prominence, and bestowed on 
the parish church plate and vestments. The 
Turpins also were people of importance, the 
only family of that date who have any record 
left them in the church in the shape of a bad 
and late brass. This family became extinct, 
in the middle of the last century, by the 
deaths of Mrs. Elizabeth Turpin, who was 
buried 1714, and Mrs. Margaret Turpin, who 
was buried 1729. Nomonuments exist, how- 
ever, to them, and the record given here of 
their deaths is taken from the parish register. 
No male descendants of their families are 
existing in the parish, and only one in the 
female line of the Chicheleys and the Bolnests. 

Indeed, looking through the parish now, 
we find that only one or two of those sur- 
names still remain which occur in this book 
of accounts. 

There are churchwardens’ books of ac- 
counts existing of an earlier date than that 
which we have been placing before our 
readers, as well as many reaching to a later 
date. The Bassingbourne churchwardens’ 
book does not therefore claim to hold any 
unique position. Moreover, it covers but a 
short space of time, in all but forty years ; 





and breaks off at an interesting period. We 
cannot by the help of this book, as we can 
by some of our parish records, trace the 
oscillations from the old faith to the new and 
back again during the few years which suc- 
ceeded the reign of King Henry VIII. 
Nevertheless, a good many hints are to be 
gathered from this book as to village life in 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Al- 
though the book is but a dry collection of 
“items ””—of accounts relating chiefly to 
money—yet we can read through the lines 
if we will; we can see a people whose church 
was their home, a place which they all de- 
lighted to honour and to beautify. We can 
see them in their daily life—in their bargains, 
in their work, in their lives, and in their 
deaths ; and we can follow them too in their 
merrymakings, when Puritanism had not as 
yet robbed workaday life of its brightness, 
and the Church of her beauty. 


Se 


Reviews. 


—_——$—— 


Old Yorkshire. Edited by WILLIAM SMITH, with 
an Introduction by WILLIAM WHEATER. V6OI. iii., 
London, 1882. (Longmans & Co.) 8vo, pp. xx. 
297. xs 


9) E are not quite sure that this volume of Mr. 
Smith’s valuable volumes relating to Old 
Yorkshire pleases us so well as the two 
former. For instance, the space occupied 
by the biography of a living antiquary 
might well have been given to one who passed 
from us, because Yorkshire has produced some of the 
most famous local antiquaries. Still, with this modifi- 
cation to our praise, the volume before us contains a 
really vast amount of useful information not easily 
obtained, and certainly not likely to have found a 
place outside so painstaking a book as Mr. Smith has 
got tegether. Such lists, for instance,as ‘Yorkshire in 
Archeologia” area boon, for which it is not easy to be 
sufficiently thankful. Among other articles which 
may be specially commended as more than ordinarily 
useful, are “The Ceramic Art in Yorkshire,” by that 
well-known authority, Llewellynn Jewitt; “ York- 
shire Libraries,” “Yorkshire Manuscripts,’’ ‘‘Yorkshire 
Moors,” and “ Yorkshire Rhymes and Proverbs.” The 
articles on Yorkshire MS. give lists from the Lands- 
downe MS., the Dodsworth MS. in the Bodleian 
Library, the fabric Rolls of York Minster, and Old 
Yorkshire Registers, all of which are exceedingly 
useful. The volume is illustrated with some very 
appropriate and well-executed engravings (of which 
next month we shall give some specimens), and 
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ogether with its handsome binding and generally 
pleasing aspect, is one that almost all antiquaries 
will gladly put upon their shelves as a specimen 
“note book,” of which there are only too few. 


The History of Scarborough from the Earliest Date. By 
JosEPH BROGDEN BAKER. London, 1882. (Long- 
mans & Co.) 8vo, pp. xii. 527. 

If this voluminous book had only been graced with a 
good index we should have had nothing but praise for 
it. Itis well devised, well written, well illustrated with 
some old maps of great value in local history, and 
well printed and bound. But what will the Index 
Society say to it? Scarborough, besides its modern 
popularity, has a very interesting and instructive 
history. A municipal town, with charters dating 
from Henry I., its peculiar customs and privileges 
carry us back by very sensible stages to the early 
times of English life, when it was bearing back that 
older Celtic life into the farthest recesses of the land, 
and learning its own lesson from the Roman life it was 

radually but surely crushing out. To the general 

Fistorian of English institutions, the history of borough 
towns like Scarborough cannot fail to be of immense 
interest. There is no Burgh Record Society, alas! in 
England, and therefore we welcome all the more 
earnestly the hard labours of the local historian. 
Mr. Baker has earned a double share of welcome by 
giving us the “oldest”’ bird’s-eye view of the ancient 
- town, It is a cluster of dwellings walled and fenced 
in, laying at the foot of the Castle Hill, We cannot 
give the space at present to show how the borough 
records, as Mr. Baker presents them to us, give us 
back types of old village life, but we must just glance 
at that most significant of all evidence—the Byer 
Law Court. Mr. Baker gives a transcript of the 
‘* Bier Laws,” and they relate to the agricultural 
customs of the town—customs which at all events 
identify Scarborough as an agricultural corporation, 
having institutions identical, or nearly so, with some of 
the most ancient institutions of the land. We are 
surprised that the old saying of ‘‘ Scarborough warn- 
ing” should still be referred to the sudden capture of 
the Castle in Queen Elizabeth’s reign, for surely it is 
rather a piece of municipal folk lore, if we may so 
call it, so thoroughly belonging to the class of customs 
incidental to Scarborough, that its true explanation 
can certainly only be ascertained by placing it side by 
side with its fellows. 

Of course, Mr. Baker treats of other subjects besides 
municipal history. He gives us very interesting 
glimpses into the ancient architecture of the town, 
such, for instance, as the house of King Richard III. 
The king is said to have taken up his temporary 
abode at Scarborough, and the house which he occu- 
pied is still pointed out, situate at the same side 
within the harbour. This house has at one time been 
an isolated one, and there are remains of mullioned 
windows opening on every side, whilst the broad 
projecting offset and plinth indicate that the building 
stood so near the sea that the waves of the ocean 
bathed its walls. The sleeping apartment has a very 
curious ornamental ceiling and cornices. It is said 
that this building is fast going to decay, but we would 
fain hope that the many visitors to this favourite 
watering-place might turn their thoughts to ancient 


times even for a moment, and determine that so 
venerable a relic of early domestic architecture should 
not pass away. Mr. Baker adds a not uninteresting 
chapter on folk lore, one or two items of which 
appear to be new. A more valuable contribution is 
the chapter and map on footpaths, a chapter which 
we should like to see added to every local history, for 
much is to be gained by a study of the old pathways of 
England. Mr. Baker adds a bibliographical list of 
published works on Scarborough, but thankful as we 
are for this, we should have liked him to have more 
exactly quoted his authorities throughout the book, 
instead of giving simply the title without any further 
reference. 


Lectures on Art delivered in support of the Society for 
the Protection of Ancient Buildings. By REGINALD 
STUART POooLeg, Prof. W. B. RicHMonD, E. J., 
PoyNTER, }, T. MICKLETHWAITE, WILLIAM 
Morris. (London: Macmillan & Co. 1882.) 
Pp. x. 232, sm. 8vo. 


Whatever difference of opinion there may be re- 
specting the value of the work which this Society sets 
itself to do, there can be no doubt that it has justified 
its existence by the publication of this book. Six 
distinguished men have here come together to speak 
to us each on the subject that he thoroughly under- 
stands. Mr. Reginald Stuart Poole tells of the 
‘* Egyptian Tomb and the Future State,” Mr. W. B. 
Richmond of ‘‘ Monumental Painting,” Mr. E. J. Poyn- 
ter of ‘‘ Ancient Decorative Art,” and Mr. Morris of 
‘Pattern Designing, and the Lesser Arts of Life.” 
All of these lectures are of great interest, but the one 
that appeals more especially to our sympathies is that 
of Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite on English Parish Churches, 
What archeologist will not echo the words of the 
author when he says, ‘‘I claim for our English parish 
churches that they are the most interesting relics of 
the past which remain in the land, [they] are still 
what they were when first built; and now as then, 
people go for worship and for the sacraments to them, 
as they have done it may be for fifteen hundred years”? 
And yet how little we really know of this long life! 
Mr. Micklethwaite puts us on the right road to learn 
more, 


Pattern Book for Art-Metal Workers. PartI. (London: 

A. Fischer.) 12 plates, 4to. 

So much interest is now felt in the revived art ot 
hand-wrought metal work, that a good collection of 
patterns comes as a publication of singular appropriate- 
ness. We have here specimens of work of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, and also some good modern de- 
signs. Railings from Renaissance buildings in Florence 
are singularly fine. 


Mary Tudor: A Retrospective Sketch. By FRANCIS 
Forp. To which is appended the Sermon preached by 
the Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells, Oct. 18, 1881, 
with an account of Mary Tudor’s funeral. (Bury St. 
Edmunds: E. L. Barker. 1882.) 8vo., pp. 56, 
3 photographs. 

The Bishop says in his sermon, ‘‘ Mary was one of 
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the most beautiful women in Europe, and it is a 
strange incident of her youth, characteristic of these 
times, yet most strange even in such times, that within 
the compass of about seven months [between July 29, 
1524, and February 1525], she was successively the 
phe of Charles of Castile (afterwards the Em- 

ror Charles the Fifth), the wife and widow of 
pated the Twelfth, King of France, and the wife of 
Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, her brother’s com- 
panion and friend.” Strange indeed! This princess’s 
public life appears to have been crowded into a few 
short months, for after her marriage to Brandon she 
was little heard of until the time came for her to be 
buried. The Queen has presented to the church of 
St. Edmundsbury a painted window representing the 
marriage of the duke and duchess, and the occasion 
has been taken for the publication of this useful ad- 
dition to historical and biographical literature. Mr. 
Stephen Tucker, Somerset Herald, has contributed a 
searching examination of the account of the funeral of 
Mary Tudor, which is of the greatest interest. 


The Art of Garnishing Churches at Christmas and 
other Times. A Manual of Directions, edited and 
re-written by the Rev. ERNEST GELDART, Rector of 
Little Brasted, Essex. (London: Cox, Sons, Buck- 
ley, & Co. 1882.) Royal 8vo., pp. 70, 29 plates. 


The present is an appropriate time to notice this 
useful book, because Christmas is the most popular 
season for church decoration. The first chapter deals 
with the history of ‘‘ garnishing,” and here is quoted 
the description which Spenser gives in his Shephera’s 
Complaint (1579);— 

* Youths folke now flocken in every where 

To gather May baskets and smeling breeze, 
And home they hasten the posts to dight : 
And all the Kirke pillars ere daylight 
With hawthorne buds and sweet Eglantine 
And girlands of Roses.” 


Mr. Geldart gives some sound directions which 
decorators mare do well to follow, for too often the 
ornaments are greatly in the way, and a source of 
trouble to the officiating clergymen. Some of the 
lates of proposed decorations are very pleasing. 
The information respecting the emblems and symbols 


is of general interest, and the book, besides its prac- 
tical use, will have a permanent value. 


The History of the Parish of St. Petrok, Exeter, as 
shown by its Churchwardens’ Accounts and other 
Records. By RoBert DyMonp, F.S.A. (Trans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association.) . 8vo, 
PP. 99- : 

There is an increasing desire to obtain information 
from local records, and we cordially welcome every 
genuine attempt to supply this information. Mr. 
Dymond’s work among Devonshire antiquities began 
some years ago, and he is recognised among anti- 
quaries as an authority upon Devonshire matters. 
The new contribution to this study he now sends us 
is a very worthy successor to his previous labours. 
The little parish of St. Petrok is the very centre and 
core of Exeter, and forms one of the seventeen 


parishes into which that famous city is divided; and 
its dedication to an ancient British saint may indi- 
cate the last dwelling-place of the ancient Celtic 
community side by side with its conquering Saxon 
community. This is one of those bright flashes of 
early history which the study of special localities 
alone can give us, and the evidence for this suppo- 
sition deserves careful and comprehensive sifting. 
Mr. Dymond takes us almost at.once to the period of 
the Norman conquest, when there is little doubt 
St. Petrok is recorded as one of the twenty-nine 
churches to which the Conqueror directed certain 
payments to be made. Mr. Dymond gives us notes 
and extracts fromi the Feeoffees’ Records, the church- 
wardens’ accounts, inventories of church goods, 
memorial inscriptions on gravestones, mural monu- 
ments and inscriptions ; and the two facsimilies of 
writing are most acceptable additions to specimens 
of early caligraphy. To dip into the items of infor- 
mation, the expenditure on books and binding, the 
repairs of church ornaments, the village customs, 
the records of village lands, and other interesting 
facts, would take us much further than our space 
warrants, and we must conclude by expressing our 
high opinion of the care and learning which Mr. 
Dymond has bestowed upon this interesting and 
valuable little book. The illustration of Elyot’s 
house, a beautiful Tudor frontage, makes a welcome 
addition to our domestic architecture, though we 
wish the parishioners had valued it sufficiently to save 
it from the hands of vandalism. 


__ 


The American Antiquarian and Oriental Fournal., 
Edited by STEPHEN W. PEET. (Chicago: Jameson 
& Morse.) Vol. iv., No. 4. 


If America does not possess the objects of civilized 
archeology (if we may so call it), such urope 
boasts of, it has an unrivalled storehouse of anthropo- 
logical archzeology, which Europe has never pos- 
sessed. Accordingly, our American contemporary gives 
us papers on the native races of Columba, palzo- 
lithic man in America, Iowa traditions, and other 
subjects which cannot but interest a large class of 
scientific archeologists here. A paper on the origin 
of architecture is, we may say, of very special im- 

rtance. It is written by the editor, Dr. Peet, and 
is strengthened by one or two valuable illustrations of 
native American and parallel pieces of architecture. 
It should be compared with Mr. Anderson’s archi- 
tectural studies in Scotland during the Early 
Christian Times, and we think that the lines of ar- 
chaic development could be drawn out which would 
set at rest many vexed questions on the stages of 
culture arrived at by different peoples. The American 
Antiquarian altogether is of great interest, and should 
be welcomed by the majority of our own readers as 
a companion volume to their own studies, 


The Im 
a Complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific, 
and Technological. By JOHN OGILviE, LL.D. New 
edition, carefully revised and {greatly augmented. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. Vol. 4, 


yperial Dictionary of the English Language: 
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Scream-Zythum. (London: Blackie & Son. 1883.) 

Imp. 8vo., pp. xix, 795. 

We have already noticed the three previous volumes 
of the Imperial Dictionary as each one has appeared, 
and now we have the pleasant task of welcoming the 
last volume, which completes this most important 
work. Every page gives evidence of the care with 
which the entries have been prepared, and those who 
possess this book, which is an Encyclopedia and 
Dictionary combined, cannot fail to find it a most 
useful companion. We have tried it in several ways, 
and always with satisfaction to ourselves. It is per- 
haps somewhat irregular for a reviewer to acknow- 
ledge that he does not know how to spell a word, 
but we may say that we searched in vain for a certain 
word in such other dictionaries as came in our way, 
and in histories and gazetteers. Here we found it, 
and the spelling was settled for us on an exceedingly 
good authority. These authorities are well chosen, 
and the quotations are very terse, so that the list of 
authors which forms a part of the fourth volume is 
valuable in itself. It occupies twenty-one columns, 
and must contain over fifteen hundred names. As 
science is ever marching on, and technological words 
are constantly coming into existence, it has been 
necessary to add a supplement. In this we notice 
many words of constant use, which were either not in 
existence or seldom heard when this edition was 
first sent to press. A list of modern geographical 
names is also a useful addition to the fourth volume. 

The Editor tells us in the preface that this work 
was originally commenced by Dr. Ogilvie, in January 
1847, and completed in the same month of 1850, a 
supplement appearing in 1854 and 1855. Speaking 
broadly, the main features of this dictionary in its 
present form are, 1. The fulness of the vocabulary ; 
2. The encyclopzdic method of treatment; 3. The 
introduction of condensed authorities ; and 4. The use 
of pictorial illustrations in the text. The Editor attri- 
butes th@ first use of woodcuts for the purpose of 
elucidating the entries to Nathan Bailey, who intro- 
duced them into his dictionary ; but although this is 
the received opinion, it is not strictly correct, as 
woodcuts of armorial bearings are introduced in an 
earlier dictionary, viz. Glossographia Anglicana Nova, 
published in 1707. 

About the great value of these illustrations there 
cannot be two opinions, particularly when they are so 
carefully prepared as those in the Imperial Dictionary. 





Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
—_——>—— 
METROPOLITAN, 


Society of Antiquaries.— Nov. 30.— Edwin 
Freshfield, Esq., V.-P., in the ps Me A. J. 
Evans gave an account of the Roman remains in 
Illyria, especially at Epidaurusand Risinium. Ragusa 





Vecchia is the site of the Greek colony, and Greek 
remains, with Boeotian coins, have been found there, 
but most of the buildings have been used up in the 
construction of the modern town. 

Asiatic.—Nov. 20.—Sir Bartle Frere, Bart., Pree 
sident, in the chair.—A Paper was read by the Rev. 
J. Sibree, jun., ‘‘On Malagasy Place-Names,” in 
which he pointed out that the coast nomenclature 
shows naturally the parts taken by the Portuguese, 
the English, and the French in its discovery, while 
it at the same time retains some traces of a very early 
Arabian colonization; and mentioned the various 
names given to the island by natives and foreigners. 
The native names he showed to belong, as a rule, to 
the Malayo-Polynesian stock of languages, some of 
the more obscure ones being probably relics of an 
aboriginal race. 

British Archeological Association.—Nov. 15. 
—Mr. T. Morgan in the chair.—Mr. Loftus Brock 
described a portion of the Roman wall of London now 
being removed at Finsbury Place.—Mr. W. G. Smith 
exhibited several pre-historic stone implements.—Mr, 
W. Myres produced a fine collection of Egyptian 
antiquities of early date, and a series of flint arrow- 
heads from Chiusi and Perugia. Several fragments of 
fictile vessels of Egyptian manufacture were inscribed 
with receipts for the delivery of wine to the garrison 
of Thebes.—The first Paper was by Mr. C. H. Comp- 
ton, ‘On the Archzological Features of the Recent 
Exhibition of the Horners’ Company,” an exhibition 
which was visited by 7,000 persons during the four 
days that it was open. There were a large number of 
pre-historic objects, mainly recovered from London, 
exhibited by Mr. H. S. Cuming and others. Among 
the objects placed on the table were two or three 
examples of the Jewish shofar or horn, used in syna- 
gogues on the day of the new year, including that 
from the synagogue in Bevis Marks, These were so 
similar in form to the horn found in the Thames, now 
in Mr. Cuming’s collection, as to render it all but 
certain that the latter is a relic of the presence of the 
Jews in England in medizval times, prior to their 
expulsion. It was recognized as a shofar both by 
Mr. A. A. Newman and by Mr. Adler, who described 
its use. Its form has not been changed since the 
destruction of the Temple of Jerusalem.—The second 
Paper was by Mr. R. Smith, on the discovery of 
a hoard of bronze armlets grouped around a single 
lance-head, in what was probably an ancient cemetery, 
at Brading, Isle of Wight. 

Philological.—Nov. 17.—Dr. Murray, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. J. Platt, jun., read a Paper on the 
new Anglo-Saxon dictionary. He regretted that the 
University of Oxford had elected to reprint the old 
errors of Bosworth’s time, especially since no scholar 
would undertake to edit such a work, so that it had 
to be trusted to an unknown hand ; hence there was 
little improvement even where the book advanced 
beyond the part finally revised by Bosworth himself. 

Historical.—Nov. 16.—Mr. C. Walford in the 
chair.—Mr. J. F. Palmer read a Paper “On Pestilences, 
their Influence on the History of Nations.” 

Numismatic.—Nov. 16.—Mr. J. Evans, President, 
in the chair—Mr. A. J. Evans exhibited a very beauti- 
ful tetradrachm of Alexander the Great, with a wreath 
in front of the figure of Zeus on the reverse (Miiller, 
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548), and a tetradrachm of Macedonia as a Roman 
province, signed by the Questor Aisillas (circa B.C. 90). 
—Miss A. Lucas sent for exhibition a rare silver 
medallion of the Emperor Geta with the three monetze 
on the reverse and the legend AEQVITATI PVBLICAE.— 
The Rev. H. C. Reichardt communicated a descrip- 
tion of an inedited coin of John Hyrcanus I., similar 
in type to the coin of Alexander Jannzus figured in 
Madden’s Coins of the Fews, p. 85, No. 2.—Mr. H. 
Montagu exhibited a Tower crown of Charles I., 
with the harp mint mark, which differed from the 
ordinary type (Hawkins, 474) in having a plume over 
the shield on the reverse.—Mr. R. Day exhibited 
some specimens of the so-called Cork siege pieces, 
or money of necessity, which are assigned by Lindsay, 
in his Coinage of Ireland, to the year 1641. Mr. 
Day, however, was able to prove that the coins in 
question were subsequent to 1677, one of the specimens 
being restruck on a token of that date.—M. Terrien 
de Lacouperie communicated a Paper on Chinese 
paper money, and exhibited a specimen of that cur- 
rency issued in the reign of the Emperor Hien-Tsung 
of the Tang dynasty, A.D. 806.—Mr. B. V. Head 
read a Paper by Dr. A. Smith, ‘‘ On the Date of the 
Earliest Money struck in Ireland,” none of which 
Dr. Smith thought was anterior to the reign of the 
Hiberno-Danish Sihtric III., King of Dublin, a con- 
temporary of Aithelred II., sole monarch of Saxon 
England, whose coins were imitated by the Dublin 


ing. 

Read Society of Literature.—-Nov. 29.—Sir 
P. De Colquhoun, V.-P., in the chair.—Mr. Rendle 
read a paper on ‘‘ The History of St. Thomas’s Hos- 
pital,” from ¢évca A.D. 1200 to 1553, from Original 
Documents, and chiefly from a MS. formerly in the 
Stowe Collection, and now belonging to the Earl of 
Ashburnham.” This volume, of about six hundred 
pages, written in the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was originally incorrectly named ‘‘ A Record of 
the Parish of St. Mary Overy.” It is really a collec- 
tion of charters, etc., referring to the hospital. The 
first hospital, Mr. Rendle said, was a portion of the 
priory of St. Mary Overy, and was within its precincts 
as early as 1200. This building was burnt in 1207, 
but rebuilt in far greater magnificence in 1228 by 
Peter de Rupibus, then Bishop of Winchester. Mr. 
Rendle then gave notices, in the words of the docu- 
ments themselves, of many illustrious persons men- 
tioned in them—as of Gower, the poet ; Fastolfe, of the 
Boar’s Head ; Nicholson, the painter of the windows 
in King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, and the printer 
of Nicholson’s Coverdale Bible. Reference was made 
to the public market of Southwark emp. Richard II., 
to the court of Marshalsea, and the other courts held 
in the immediate neighbourhood. Many interesting 
matters relating to the Jews of Southwark éem. John 
and Henry II. were also noted. 

Society of Biblical Archeology.—Nov. 7.— 
Samuel Birch, D.C.L. President, in the chair.—A 
paper was read from M. Eugéne Révillout on ‘A 
Demotic Papyrus containing the Malediction of an 
Egyptian Mother on her Son embracing Christianity.” 
This papyrus is unique of its kind, and may be 
considered as showing the struggle of Egyptian 
paganism in its decline against Christianity at its 
dawn. It tells of a man, Petosor, who, having been 


converted to Christianity, had, according to custom, 
changed his pagan name, which means ‘‘the gift of 
Osiris,’’ into the Christian name Peter. It appears 
that the zeal of the new convert carried him so far as 
to utter threats against paganism, then still in power.— 
Mr. Theo. G. Pinches then read a paper on “ Some 
Recent Discoveries bearing on the Ancient History 
and Chronology of Babylonia.” 


PROVINCIAL. 


Edinburgh Architectural Society.—Nov. 22. 
—Mr. M‘Gibbon in the chair.—Professor Baldwin 
Brown read a Paper on the ‘‘ Mosaics of Ravenna.” 
The Professor pointed out the importance of -ae 
mosaics in question as the finest existing examples of 
the style of art commonly called Byzantine, and went 
on to describe the special characteristics of this art as 
compared with that of the periods which preceded 
and came after it. The art of the Catacombs was of 
a slight and playful character, making large use of 
classical forms of decoration, and dealing with specially 
Christian themes mainly through symbols. The art 
of the Byzantine period, when the Church became a 
recognized power in the world, was of a monumental 
character, presenting to the congregation the impres- 
sive forms of Christ and of the saints. The middle 
ages proper introduced more dramatic force and pathos 
into the representations, and took up subjects like the 
Crucifixion and the Last Judgment, unknown in the 
earlier periods. Passing to Ravenna itself, Professor 
Baldwin Brown sketched briefly the history of the city, 
and mentioned the three periods to which the best 
mosaics belonged, answering respectively to the times 
of Galla Placidia, of Theodoric the Goth, and of 
Justinian. Some of the principal mosaics were then 
described in chronological order, stress being laid 
upon the admirable arrangement shown in the works, 
and upon their decorative as well as their pictorial 
excellence. 

Dec. 6.—Mr. M’Gibbon in the chair.—A paper, 
entitled ‘* Building and Architecture in Babylonia and 
Assyria,” was read by Mr. Leonard A. Wheatley. The 
plan of Persepolis showed the size and number of the 
rooms and courts. In the same manner as we lay 
foundation-stones the Assyrians laid with great cere- 
mony their foundation cylinders. Great care was 
taken to preserve them, and if a building was pulled 
down the foundations were replaced in the new one. 
The cities of Nineveh and Babylon were of such size 
that gardens and parks were included within the city 
walls. The temples were of great height, two men- 
tioned by Ferguson being of seven storeys. The 
houses were wide apart. Though the Assyrians knew 
the use of the arch, they used it only for portals and 
smaller openings. The ceilings of the large halls 
were supported by wooden columns. The inscriptions, 
especially one by Nebuchadnezzar, mentioned various 
kinds of wood for the ceilings, and gave many par- 
ticulars of interior decorations. 

Manchester Literary Club.—Nov. 13.—Mr, 
John Plant made a communication respecting the 
paper read by Mr. H. H. Howorth at the preceding 
meeting on ‘‘ The Yi-King, or Book of Changes,” 
The most ancient texts of the Yi-King were tradition- 
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ally ascribed to the Emperor Fuh-he, B.c. 2852-2737, 
who designed the original eight octagrams upon which 
the work was founded, but which at a later period by 
some unknown authority were increased to their present 
number of sixty-eight. Mr. Plant then exhibited two 
silver medallions of the ancient octagon shape, about 
two inches diameter, upon one side of which were 
engraved the original brick-shaped characters, in eight 
divisions, of the text of the Yi-King, and on the other 
side four ideographs, with ornamental flowers and a 
long winged bat. Silver badges like these were 
awarded to the highest order of philosophers in China 
—like university honours in the western world. The 
two exhibited were taken from an ebony cabinet at- 
the sacking of the Emperor’s Winter Palace, near 
Pekin. 

Somersetshire Archeological and Natural 
History Society.—Nov. 20.—A Paper was read by 
the Rev. H. G. Tomkins, M.A., on ‘‘The Recent 
Great Discovery of Royal Mummies at Thebes.” The 
chair was occupied by Mr. E. D. Bourdillon. The 
burial-place of the great kings lay in the west towards 
the setting sun, and the Nile had to be crossed in 
getting to it. For this purpose boats were used not 
unlike a gondola. A most magnificent tomb of an 
Egyptian queen when opened up was found to contain 
remains of one of these boats, of the most beautiful 
work, with rich canopies of many colours. The queen 
was surrounded with the rarest draperies, and with 
jewels equal in beauty to any of more modern days, 
and by her side was her pet gazelle, her companion in 
the days of her pilgrimage. She was a princess of 
the 21st Theban dynasty, and was buried at Thebes. 
Her name was Isi-en-Kheb. There was no doubt 
but that the prying and meddlesome Arabs were aware 
of these remains many years ago, although the legiti- 
mate discovery only took place in 1881. Royal 
mummies, papyri, royal scarabei, jewels and various 
gimcracks were finding their way into the possession 
of American and other tourists, and into the private 
museums of Europe. Men were appointed to watch, 
and a man was caught who in fear of future punish- 
ment revealed all. M. Emil Brugsch was telegraphed 
to at the museum at Balak, and came down the Nile 
by steamer and took possession of the treasure on 
behalf of the Government. At Thebes the Libyan 
mountain range on the west of the Nile falls back in 
broken masses seamed with ravines, one of which is 
the hot and barren defile pierced with wonderful sub- 
terranean halls and corridors, “the tombs of the 
Kings.” A mass of mountain shuts it in, and with its 
spurs forms a semi-circular sweep open on the south 
and west to the vast plain of Western Thebes. In 
the midst runs up in rising terraces against the moun- 
tain side a beautiful edifice now in ruins, built by 
Queen Hatasa. Less than a hundred yards from this 
place, cunningly concealed in a narrow valley, was the 
mouth of a pit leading on to an underground gallery 
or level, about 180 feet long and from six to eight feet 
high, filled with mummy cases and the furniture of the 
tomb. M. Brugsch was astounded to read on the 
coffins the names of some of the greatest Pharaohs of 
all Egyptian history. There were about 6,000 objects 
of an antiquity dating from 1,700 to 1,000 years before 
Christ, and 36 mummies, the greater part royal.—Mr. 
R. A. Kinglake said he would now briefly refer 





to another matter. Some few weeks ago he had 
the pleasure of meeting Mr. Portman, who had been 
staying with Mr. Merthyr Guest. The subject of a 
monument to Henry Fielding, the father of the 
English novel, having been discussed in the London 
and Somerset papers, Mr. Guest said he would like 
to show his interest in the cause by giving him a 
table used by Fielding. The speaker thought it 
would be best to place the table at the disposal of the 
Archeological Society, and he made an answer to 
that effect. The reply he received was as follows :— 
‘* Inwood, Henstridge. Blandford, Nov. 6, 1882, Dear 
Sir,—The Fielding table is distinctly at your service 
when you let me know how you would like it sent, 
and where and when. Fielding lived at East Stour 
Manor House after having married Miss Craddock 
(of Salisbury), and there he hunted hounds—vide 
Hutchings, Dorset. The table remained in the house 
as it changed hands, and was in it when Richard 
Marquis of Westminster bought the house and estate 
attached to it. The house is now a farm-house, and 
the tenant gave me the table not longsince. I should 
be glad that it should go where it would be proper! 
appreciated and valued. It is simply a large os 
table with two drop leaves, not handsome in any way, 
but massive, ugly, and useful.—Believe me, yours 
faithfully, MERTHYR GUEST.—/MVotcombe, Past and 
Present, by Lady T. Grosvenor, has some informa- 
tion on the subject of Fielding in it.”—The table is 
neither an imposing nor elegant piece of furniture, 
and it is accurately described by Mr. Guest in his 
letter to Mr. Kinglake. When Fielding fell into 
difficulties, the table passed into the hands of one of 
the Duke of Westminster’s tenants, who wrote the 
following inscription and had it engraved on a brass 
plate and affixed tu the table. It is an amusing 
estimate of the great novelist’s character, by one who 
evidently thought his chief excellence lay in hunting 
from East Stour Farm, and in spending a fortune in 
keeping hounds! ‘‘ This table belonged to Henry 
Fielding, Esq., novelist. He hunted from East Stour 
Farm, 1718, and in three years dissipated his fortune 
keeping hounds, Presented to Captain Merthyr 
Guest by Private Davis, B.V., troop Q.O.D.Y.C.” 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society.—Nov. 6, 
1882. —Professor Humphrey in the chair—A com- 
munication from Dr. Pearson was read in which he 
called attention to the fact that the ‘‘ Three Pigeons,” 
at the point where the road from Thame to Abingdon 
crosses from London to Oxford, was probably the 
site where Goldsmith laid the scene of She Stoops to 
Conquer.—A one-handled terra-cotta vase, 11 in. high, 
was exhibited by Mr. Fox, together with a sketch of 
the site of the discovery in West Row Fen, Milden- 
hall, and a well-preserved ‘ middle-brass’ coin of 
Trajan (rev. FORTVNA ‘AVGVST!) found in the same 
locality.—A memoir by Mr. C. W. King was read 
upon two bronze Etruscan mirrors with engraved 
reverses, which were exhibited by the Secretary. 
One of these mirrors presents us with a well-dressed 
lady, seated vzs 2 vis to her son and daughter; theone 
seated, the other standing with her hand fondly laid 
upon her brother’s shoulder. But, on closer exami- 
nation of the accessories to the tableau, we discover, 
in the centre, a Doric column supporting a Raven, 
Horace’s ‘Oscinem corvum’ the established pictorial 
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type of the Delphic Oracle—which together with the 
wreath from Apollo’s own tree and the Artemisian 
ement ofthe maiden’s hair, places it out of 
doubt that we have before us the Twin-deities resting 
at the place specially appropriated to the brother, and 
engaged in deep converse with Mother Earth, or else 
Themis, each of them the primeval keepers of the 
oracular cavern. ‘The second mirror represents a 
outh, nude except for a scanty ch/amys floating from 
his shoulders, mounted on a tall horse slowly trotting 
towards the spectator’s left, but without any distinctive 
attribute to indicate whether of divine or mortal 
nature. The border is the wave-pattern, which so 
frequently (as on the coins of Tarentum and else- 
where) accompanies marine subjects, and the addition 
of the dolphin in the rider’s rear proves that in this 
place it isno mere ornamental appendage. Subject 
and drawing coincide so closely with some lately 
found on Cyrenaic pottery, that all might well be sup- 
posed to come from the same period of art, if not from 
the same school.—Professor Skeat quoted a paragraph 
on Magic Mirrors by Warton in his History of English 
Poetry, in connection with Chaucer’s Sguire’s Zale, 
the sole tale in which Chaucer seems to have drawn, 
ultimately, from an Arabian source. 

Nov. 20.—Mr. A. G. Wright, of Newmarket, ex- 
hibited a small terra-cotta head of Silenus in high 
relief, which had probably been affixed to horse- 
trappings as an amulet ; and a bone dagger, 9 inches 
in length, made from the metatarsal of an ox. The 
former had been found on Warren Hill, Icklingham, 
in 1877, at the depth of two feet ; the latter was from 
Burwell Fen. A similar object had been found in 
Swaffham Fen.—The Secretary exhibited on the part 
of the Rev. C. B. Drake, Rector of Teversham, draw- 
ings of some wall-painting, at the back and sides of 
the easternmost of the three sedi/ia in Teversham 
Church. It appeared to have been covered up in the 
so-called restoration of the Church some twenty years 
ago; and had been brought to light again a few weeks 
since. The work was that of the 15th century.—The 
Rev. G. F. Browne then proceeded to give a very 
interesting lecture upon sculptured stones and crosses 
of the Saxon period in the north of England (Bewe 
castle, Gosforth, Hexham, Ilkley, Lastingham, 
Leeds, Ruthwell, Whalley, etc.) In the course of 
this year, in examining some of the Scotch stones, 
he had come to the conclusion that it was quite 
possible that scenes from the sagas might be represented 
on some of these stones. The two sides of the Gos- 
forth cross which Mr. Browne showed, represented, as 
he believed, the one all that the Scandinavian gods 
could do for man, the other what Christ could do. 
The one showed Luke bound, with the serpent drop- 
ping yenom on his head, and on the upper part of the 
cross great serpents with three heads. The other 
shawed the crucifixion, and the same serpents, but 
with only one head. A female figure below the cross, 
with long and abundant hair, was very remarkable, 
for the ointment box she was represented as holding 
was in the true shape of an a/aéastron or cucumber- 
shaped box, which was snapped across the middle 
when it was intended to use the ointment it contained. 
It was by some accident the Scandinavians had got 
hold of that detail so correctly. Mr. Browne showed 
a full-size drawing of a large stone dug up this year 


at Gosforth, with Thor and the giant in the boat, at 
the moment when the giant cut Thor’s fishing-rope 
and released the Midgard snake. The details were 
exceedingly clear, and corresponded exactly with the 
story in the Sagas. He then showed diagrams and 
one full-size panel of a very remarkable cross 14 feet 
high, now preserved in the chancel of Leeds parish 
church. Professor Stephens, of Copenhagen, had 
heartily accepted his interpretation of the design upon 
the panel, that it represented Volund carrying off a 
‘“* Swan-maiden ;” such a panel did not exist elsewhere 
in the whole world. Mr. Browne also gave lasge 
diagrams and descriptions of exquisite ornamentation 
on crosses at Hexham, probably the crosses mirabilé 
celatura erected to Bishop Acca in 714. He showed 
also, by the kindness of Mr. Easterby, the vicar of 
Lastingham, facsimiles of very interesting stones from 
the remarkable crypt at that place. One of these had 
serpents as ornament, and Mr. Browne pointed out 
that Bede in relating the gift of Lastingham to St. 
Chad spuke of it as a place of dragons; as a yet 
further local coincidence, he showed enlarged drawings 
of early cruciform stones built into the two neighbour- 
ing churches of Kirkdale and Sinnington, with snakes 
under the arms and by the side of Christ on the 
cross. 

' Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Nov. 30. 
—Canon Greenwell in the chair.—Mr. Sheriton 
Holmes read a paper on the old North Gosforth 
Church. Mr. Hodges, of Hexham, and himself had, 
he said, made excavations round the building and in the 
adjoining church. Of the early history of the church 
little seemed to be known, but it was probably a chapel 
of ease to St. Nicholas’ Church. It had evidently been 
used as a chapel of ease long after it was frequented 
as a place of worship. The architectural remains 
were meagre, but it might probably be dated at about 
the transition period from the Norman to the Early 
English, or about the early part of the twelfth 
century.—Mr. Blair, of South Shields, exhibited to 
the meeting two horse trappings found at the Roman 
Camp at South Shields last week.—Mr. Hodge 
reported on the progress of the work of the committee 
appointed to take photographs of all the old buildings 
in Newcastle dating prior to the seventeenth century. 
He said that a large number of photographs had been 
taken, and also that Mr. Sheridan Holmes had made 
excellent pen and ink sketches of several of the most 
interesting objects. He suggested that the whole of 
the photographs and sketches should be published in 
monthly parts, one copy being supplied to the members 
and the remainder offered to the public for sale. 

Manchester Field Naturalists and Archeo- 
logists Society.—Nov. 14.—The autumn soirée.— 
The principal feature of the evening was an address 
by Dr. Henry Stolterfoth, descriptive of a tour which 
he had made through Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, 
and the exhibits were to a ‘large extent illustrative 
of that part of the world. Dr. Stolterfoth gave an in- 
teresting description of the appearance of the countries 
he passed through, as well as the dwellings, dress, 
and ‘habits of the people. 

Nov. 30.—Mr. Leo Grindon in the chair.—Mr. John 
Plant, F.G.S., read a paper on Spoons. The careful 
and methodic investigations of Saxon barrows, ancient 
ruins, British burial mounds, and prehistoric settle- 
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ments in Europe during the last fifty years had 
accumulated such a mass of knowledge upon spoons, 
and kindred domestic instruments, that it had now 
become possible to speak with scientific accuracy as 
to the relative, if not actual, time of the first invention 
or discovery of weapons and common instruments 
used by primzéval man. That time was fixed, as far 
as Europe was concerned, by finding in the relic-bed 
of mud in some of the early neolithic Lacustrine 
villages in Switzerland, a fair number of instruments, 
identical as are two peas, with what is now universally 
known as an ordinary kitchen spoon. One of these 
spoons from Robenhausen is made of baked clay, 
some others are made out of stag’s horn or of wood ; 
and one is of bronze from a well-known lake village 
of the bronze age. Now at what chronological date 
the early Lacustrine people flourished not the ablest 
savant has yet ventured to decide. The opinion 
expressed by leading ethnologists favours an anti- 
quity for the oldest lake villages as high as thirty 
thousand years. However that may be, this people 
are allowed to be of pre-historic age. And if so, a 
spoon has been a spoon, and nothing more nor less, 
for many thousands of years. He noticed the finding 
of spoons in the buried ruins of the ancient cities at 
Nineveh and Babylon; in the royal catacombs and 
sarcophagi of Egypt ; in the houses, cupboards, and 
the locked safes exhumed in the buried city of Pompeii; 
in the oldest ruins allover the area of Gracia Magna, 
Asia Minor, Carthage, Etruria, and Rome, from all 
of which localities Mr. Plant exhibited many drawings 
and samples of spoons, and described in detail their 
peculiarities and special uses. He then referred to 
the finding of wooden spoons in the \peat beds in 
Slesvig, Denmark, of the early iron age 3; at Caerleon, 
a Romano-British station where a bronze spoon was 
found ; of the rare silver spoon, jewelled along the 
stem, found in a Saxon barrow of the sixth century, a 
Pagan age ; and of others found in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, all of which were ascribed to years 
between the Roman departure and the Norman 
invasion. Spoons of gold and silver are mentioned in 
the Bible and in the classical writings of Martial and 
Petronius; the monkish writers of the Boke of Curtasye, 
1430, give minute instructions to the steward as to the 
position of the guest and his spoon at the Baron’s 
table, and also in the Boke of Nurture are similar 
lessons in early English etiquette at table. Spoons 
were always brought by the guests in those times, and 
they are well admonished to ‘‘ take heed who takes it 
(the spoon) up, for fear it be conveyed.” The habit of 
‘‘ walking off with the spoons” after a feast seems to 
have begun in these early days of chivalry. Mr. Plant 
next gave a long but interesting account of ‘* Apostle 
Spoons,” which were in the fashion from about 1500 
to 1650. He exhibited three genuine spoons with the 
Assay mark of 1580, and said that the selling price of 
a set of twelve in good condition was now about £70. 
He showed the use of spoons in England for snuff- 
taking, the caudle and pap spoon, and pointed out the 
ages of mustard, salt, and tea spoons in England, 
giving illustrations of each, as well as of many curious 
but obsolete customs which our ancestors had with 
spoons. He showed how culture and advanced 
education had increased the use of spoons from the 
thirteenth century, where one spoon answered all the 
VOL. VII. 


necessities of a guest at the Baron’s dinner-table, to 
the present time, when a dinner-table required no less 
than thirteen sorts of spoons during the course of a 
high dinner given by a Lord Mayor. Mr. Plant 
rapidly described the spoon as it is in many Eastern 
countries, and the singular purposes for which it is 
used, showing samples from India, Persia, China, 
Japan, Java, and a places. 

Royal Institution of Cornwall Annual 
Meeting.—Nov. 30.—Mr. Whitley presented a 
number of neolithic celts to the museum, and said 
that after long observation and careful study he had 
come to the conclusion that a great mass of the flints 
said to be paleolithic, and proving the early evidences 
of men, are natural formations and do not prove such 
a thing, although Mr. John Evans, Professor Daw- 
kins, and even Sir Charles Lyell and Sir John Lub- 
bock, have brought them forward to prove such a 
theory. The neolithic flints which he had laid on 
the table bore the evidence of being made by man, 
but the other flakes lying beside them, it was quite 
clear, had been split by natural causes. In an hour’s 
search on the chalk downs of Sussex he picked up 
295 of these scrapers and flints similar to those brought 
home from Egypt by Sir John Lubbock, and shown 
to various societies as the work of men. -He (Mr. 
Whitley) was at present constructing roads at East- 
bourne, and there his contractor had collected these 
split flints by hundreds of tons, and was using them 
for metalling the roads. The same sort of flint flakes 
were found in the Egyptian deserts everywhere on the 
surface, and the conclusion had been arrived at that 
they had been broken by the change of temperature 
during the day and the night in that climate, where 
the heat during the day was 200 degrees Fahrenheit, 
and in the night the cold was below freezing point. 
He (Mr. Whitley) believed paleolithic man to be a 
myth. The theory had never been proved, and it 
would gradually fade away as these shattered flint 
flakes became recognised as a change of temperature, 
and more—as relics of the great ice age, during which 
this country was covered with ice 2,000 feet thick. 
These flints were found in the sub-soil with the crushed 
quartz of the neighbourhood, and it was clear the 
same action which crushed the one crushed the other. 
These flint flakes were caused by natural causes, and 
not by the hand of man. 

Glasgow Archeological Society.—16th Nov., 
1882,—Twenty-sixth annual general meeting.—Prof. 
Lindsay, Vice-president, in the chair.—Mr. W. G. 
Black, Hon. Secretary, submitted the annual Report, 
which referred to the very large increase in the mem- 
bership, and to the recent publication of Part ii. of 
Vol. 2 of the Zransactions. Mr. R. W. Cochran 
Patrick, M.P., was elected a member of Council. It 
was intimated that the Marquis of Bute had under- 
taken the publication at his own cost of Mr. R. R. 
Anderson’s paper upon Paisley Abbey, read last year, 
and would present acopy to each member. The Earl 
of Glasgow, the Lord Provost, and nine others were 
proposed as members. 
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Whitsun Ales; Lammas Ales.—(Commu- 
nicated by J. H. Round.) The following extract 
from Dunkin’s History of Bicester (1816) may be of 
interest, as illustrating the survival of the Whztsun 
Ale, one of the many ‘‘ Ales” which formed such 
important features in the social life of our forefathers : 
—“A barn, the scene of the festivities, is called a hall ; 
two of the principal male and female characters are 
dubbed lord and lady, and others bear the name of 
my lord’s waiting-man and my lady’s waiting-maid. 
A treasurer, who carries a tin box before him, a set 
of morris dancers, a merry Andrew to clear the ring 
for dancing in, form the remainder of the group ; 
and these, fantastically dressed and decorated with 
ribbons, dance or parade among the spectators. The 
barn doors are ornamented with an owl and monkey, 
who bear the appropriate names of my lord’s parrot 
and my lady’s lap-dog, and to miscall any of these, 
or accept of my lord’s cake and ale, which are carried 
about in profusion and offered to all comers, subjects 
the offending party to a forfeiture of sixpence, for 
which, however, he is treated to a ride on my lord’s 
gelding * (if a man, behind my lady, or if a lady, 
before my lord), who of course considers himself 
entitled to a salute; but if this honour is declined, 
for an additional sixpence the forfeiting party is privi- 
leged to enter my lord’s hall, and is entertained with 
cake and ale. By the sums collected in this manner, 
together with those arising from the voluntary visits 
of parties to the hall, the expenses of the entertain- 
ment, which are very considerable, are defrayed, and 
oftentimes the surplus is applied to charitable pur- 
poses. A few years ago a funeral pall, for the use of 
the poor, was purchased in this way. A towering 
May-pole, erected some time before Whitsuntide, 
serves to announce the amusement to the neighbour- 
ing villages, and the crowds which usually attend 
attract great numbers of those itinerant traders who 
frequent markets and fairs, so that the festival may be 
considered one of the most entertaining in the country. 
At the neighbouring village of Kirtlington is a similar 
amusement held annually on Lammas Day, and from 
thence denominated a Lamb Ale.” We have in this 
late survival several traces of the old gild principle. 
There is the profit on the feast, given to a charitable 
object ; there is the rough dramatic element, probably 
representing the miracle play once given by the gild ; 
there is the medizval spirit of burlesque, conspicuous 
in the pranks of the boy-bishop ; and, later, in the 
Eton montem-(where, as here, contributions were col- 
lected) ; and lastly, there is the tendency to attract 
traders, through which, it is said, the medizeval fairs 
may have originated in these gild-gatherings. 

Missing Municipal Records of Maccles- 
field.—Mr. J. A. Croston, F.S.A., ina recent lecture 
delivered at Macclesfield, said a document was still pre- 
served, which showed to what a condition the town was 
reduced in consequence of the loss of the flower of the 
population at Flodden. Taking advantage of the 


* A grotesque wooden horse, carried on men’s 
shoulders to a certain distance amidst the shouts of 
the crowd, 








weakened position of the town, Stanley, a brother of 
the Earl of Derby, availed himself of the opportunity 
of encroaching upon the rights and privileges of the 


remnant of the burgesses. Evidence had been taken 
bearing upon the condition of the town; two men, 
eighty years of age, whose memories took them back to 
the condition of the town antecedent to the battle of 
Flodden, gave testimony to its being governed by a 
mayor and burgesses, and of the privileges the towns- 
people enjoyed, and they set forth how by reason of 
the loss the town had sustained there had not been 
left in it a sufficient number of men of intelligence to 
enable them to carry on the business in accordance 
with the requirements of the charter: With a great 
many other documents connected with the town, it 
found its way to London, and got into the possession 
of an old bookseller there, from whom many of the 
Macclesfield deeds were bought, and this one among 
them. The document was at the present time in the 
possession of Mr. Earwaker. Mr. Croston observed 
that he was glad to see a disposition in the town to 
preserve its archives. He had the pleasure not so 
long ago of being shown by Alderman Bullock a 
collection of interesting documents connected with the 
town. Alderman Bullock had collected and arranged 
them in a manner so that they could be read by any- 
body who appreciated their worth. 

Animals in England, 1698.—I don’t think 
there’s any kind of creature in England which we 
have not in France, whereas in our Alpsand Pyrenean 
mountains there are some which are not, as I know 
of, to be found in England [viz., bears, shammy 
goats, roebucks, marmotes, or mountain rats]. The 
English mutton, in my opinion, is not so good as 
ours in France; it has quite another taste. This I 
was sensible of the moment I came to London. The 
English beef is reported to excel that of all other 
countries in the world ; let them be judges who have 
a nicer palate than I pretend to have. Their poultry 
is indeed tender, and in my opinion excellent; yet I 
know a great many French people that think it is 
something insipid in comparison of the exquisite relish 
of ours. Their horses have abundance of mettle as 
well as their masters, and are extremely swift-footed. 
Either negligence, or some other reason to me unknown, 
makes them breed no mules in England, at least I 
met with none in all the counties I travelled through. 
Formerly, they had but very few asses, but of late 
the species was multiply’d exceedingly. [Misson’s] 
Memoirs and Observations in his Travels over England, 
1698. Translated by Ozell, 1719, pp. 1-2. 

Pamphlets in 1698.—England is a country 
abounding in printed papers which they call pamphlets, 
wherein every author makes bold to talk very freely 
upon affairs of state, and to publish all manner of 
news. I do not say that every one does with impunity 
speak his own thoughts, but I say they take great 
liberties. A friend of mine affirmed to me that in the 
reign of the late King Charles, he heard the hawkers 
cry about the streets a printed sheet advising that 
prince to quit the Duchess of Portsmouth, or to expect 
most dreadful consequences. The extreme mildness 
of the government gives room for this licentiousness. 
—lbid., pp. 203-204. 

The Majority for the Habeas Corpus Act.— 
Bishop Burnet narrates the following curious but 
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almost incredible account of the passing of this im- 
portant Act :—‘‘It was carried by an odd artifice in 
the House of Lords. Lord Grey and Lord Norris were 
named to be the tellers. Lord Norris being a man sub- 
ject to vapours, was not at all times attentive to what he 
was doing, so a very fat lord coming in, Lord Grey 
counted him for ten, as a jest at first, but seeing that 
Lord Norris had not observed it, he went on with his 
reckoning of ten, so it was reported to the House and 
declared that they who were for the Bill were the 
majority—though it indeed went on the other side— 
and by this means the Bill passed.” 


SE 
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A preliminary meeting connected with the forma- 
tion of a proposed Early Scottish Text Society was 
held in November last at Edinburgh. Mr. Atneas 
J. G. Mackay, advocate-depute, was called to the 
chair, and amongst others present were—Sheriff 
Burnet, Colonel Ferguson, Dr. Mitchell, Mr. Clark, 
Advocates’ Library; Mr. Philip, and Mr. Blackwood. 
A report was submitted by the Rev, Walter Gregor, 
M.A., interim secretary: ‘*Before bringing the pro- 
posal under the notice of the public, means were 
taken to ascertain the opinions of a number of 
scholars and leading men, both in Scotland and in 
England, as to the probability of the success of 
such a society. Answers highly favourable were re- 
ceived from many, and promises of co-operation were 
given by several. Inquiries were made as to the 
number of members which would be necessary to 
maintain in efficient working order a society like the 
Early English Text Society ; and it was found that 
with 300 members subscribing a guinea each, the 
society would be able to publish annually from 300 
to 400 pages of carefully edited and handsomely 
printed matter. About 200 subscribers have been 
secured. «A hundred subscribers at least are thus 
still wanting, but it is believed that these will readily 
come forward as soon as the success of the society is 
assured, Mr. Furnivall, Professor Skeat, Dr. Murray, 
and other prominent members of the Early English 
Text Society, have expressed their wish to assist ; 
and from both America and the Continent letters 
have been received indicating the interest which is 
felt in the objects of the society.” Mr. Gregor further 
stated that amongst the works the society proposed to 
re-edit and print were those of King James the First, 
Barbour, Gavin Douglas, Dunbar, Lindsay, and 
Henderson. Mr. Mackay, after referring to the pre- 
vious existence of Scotch book club societies, and the 
work at present being performed by philological so- 
cieties, then moved : ‘‘ That the meeting having heard 
with interest Mr. Gregor’s statement, resolve to use 
every effort to place it on a working basis.” Dr. 
Mitchell seconded the motion. A provisional council 
was appointed, and the honorary secretary (Mr. 
Gregor) and the honorary treasurer (Mr. Blackwood) 
asked to intimate the aims of the society to a number 
of gentlemen, whose names had been referred to, and 
to kindred societies, 


A letter in the Atheneum records a discovery of 
the highest interest, which has been made at Brase- 
nose College, Oxford. ‘The chapel possesses a very 
fine pair of chalices with patens, previously supposed 
to be modern. But upon close examination every 
sign of antiquity was found about them, and a clear 
hall mark of the year 1502. The chalices are each 
7 inches high, the patens each 74 inches across. In 
design both chalice and paten correspond in almost 
every detail with those at Nettlecombe figured in 
Mr. Cripps’s Old English Plate. There were, it is 
believed, only six early chalices known to exist in 
England, and of these the sixth has only just been 
brought to light by Mr. J. H. Middleton. Of the 
remaining five, two are in Oxford—one at Corpus 
Christi College, dated 1511, one at Trinity College, 
dated 1527. Oxford may now claim to possess four 
out of eight known chalices, the earliest of these four 
being the pair at Brasenose. 


The quaint rectory house of St. Paul’s, Deptford, a 
building of triangular plan, the work of Sir J. Van- 
burgh, is about to be demolished, the site having been 
sold for building purposes. 


On Nov. 14th last was sold the freehold residence, 
106, High Street, Thame. The purchaser was 
Mr. W. Griffin, the occupier of the adjoining house. 
No. 106 deserves more than passing mention on 
account of its historical association. The house and 
that adjoining (No. 105) once formed one residence, 
and are historically famous as being the scene of the 
death of the celebrated John Hampden, who repaired 
thither immediately after the memorable battle of 
Chalgrove Field, fought on the 18th June, 1643. It 
is a tradition that he was first seen moving in the 
direction of his father-in-law’s (Simeon’s) house at 
Pyrton. But Rupert’s cavalry were covering the 
plain between. Turning his horse, therefore, he rode 
back across the grounds of Haseley, on his way to 
Thame. At the brook which divides the parishes, 
he paused awhile, but it being impossible for him, in 
his wounded state, to remount, if he had alighted to 
turn his horse over, he suddenly tried his strength, 
clapped spurs, and cleared the leap. In great pain, 
and almost fainting, he reached Thame, and was con- 
ducted to the house of one Ebenezer Brown, where 
his wounds were dressed, and wheré he died. The 
property, as one residence, between thirty and forty 
years ago, was the principal hostelry of the town, 
and was known as the ‘‘Greyhound.” Hereabouts 
was held the market, the Market House—as the 
Town Hall was then called—being nearly opposite. 


The restoration of the Church of St. Crux, York, 
which is considered a beautiful specimen of the most 
perfect phase of medizeval architecture, and, from its 
thoroughly urban character, stands first amongst all 
the parish churches in the city, is likely to be pro- 
ceeded with shortly. The west end will be shortened 
one bay, which will add to the width of the Shambles. 
At the east end of the edifice the projection of the 
buttresses will be reduced—the monument inside to 
Sir R. Walter being removed to another part—which 
will also add to the width of the street which is con- 
tiguous. To fill up the two eastern arches a wall 
will be built to supply an abutment to the arches. 
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The clerestories will be taken down and rebuilt, also 
most of the nave arches and some of the pillars, which 
have also lost their proportion, The decayed tracery 
of the windows will be restored, and the timbers of 
the roof replaced by new ones. It is intended to lay 
the foundation of a tower, the bells being fixed in a 
temporary chamber, the tower to be re-built in its 
entirety as circumstances permit. The tombstones 
and monumental slabs within the church will be care- 
fully preserved, and, it is said, care exercised through- 
out the restoration to preserve the ancient features 
and beauties of the edifice. But what a farce it is to 
talk of care in connection with such spoliation ! Where 
is the old Yorkshire spirit ? 


The fine old property of Spaldington, in the East 
Riding, is now in the market. Some great knightly 
names are associated with the ownership of Spald- 
ington. The De Vescis were seated there early 
in the thirteenth century. Eustace De Vesci, who 
was killed before Barnard Castle in 1216, was joint 
lord with William FitzPeter, of the manor of Spald- 
ington. This Eustace De Vesci was a doughty 
knight, and a man of great mark in hisday. He was 
married to Margaret, daughter of William King of 
Scotland, and their grandson, William, was a com- 
petitor for the crown of that country at the time it 
went a-begging. Spaldington afterwards passed, 
through the female line, to the De La Hayes, 
Thomas De La Haye becoming the sole Lord of 
the Manor. Isabella, the heiress of this family, 
carried the property to the Vavasours, by whom the 
fine Elizabethan mansion of Spaldington Hall is 
believed to have been built. The manor and estate 
have remained in the possession of the Vavasours 
(raised to the baronetcy) until a recent date. 


The Manchester Court Leet Records are to receive 
proper attention. At a recent meeting of the Corpora- 
tion, on the motion of Alderman Baker, it was 
resolved that the following gentlemen be authorized 
and empowered to carry out the instructions given by 
the Council to the General Purposes Committee in 
relation to the Court Leet Records of the manor of 
Manchester, viz.:—The Mayor, Aldermen Baker, 
Heywood, and Thompson ; Councillors Greenwood, 
J. F. Roberts, Rowley, and Schofield. 


The contract for the restoration of the Parish Church 
of Kerry, Shropshire, after a design by the late Mr. 
Geo. Edmund Street, R.A., has been signed. The 
Norman and fourteenth century arcade and the tower 
are to remain, and Mr. Street has provided that as 
nearly asis practicable the principal features of the old 
building shall be reproduced. 


The Parish Church of St. Giles, Pontefract, which 
for several weeks past hasbeen undergoing some 
alterations, the whole cleaned, painted, and varnished, 
etc., has been re-opened by the Archbishop of York. 
The plastered ceiling of the nave having been re- 
moved, has brought to light an excellent oak ceiling, 
which had been hidden for very many years, and new 
roofs have been placed over the north and south 
galleries, besides several architectural alterations made 
in the church. 


Clevedon Court, the seat of Sir Arthur Elton, Bart., 








and archzeologically speaking one of the finest man- 
sions in the county of Somerset, has been partially 
destroyed by fire. The Court is situated about a 
mile and a half from the Clevedon railway-station, on 
the Bristol-road, at the foot of a finely-wooded hill, 
and commands an extensive and varied stretch of 
scenery. The portion destroyed is the south wing of 
the building, and the most modern, having been re- 
built and altered in 1862 by the present baronet. 
This wing contained the drawing and dining-rooms, 
library, and several bedrooms. The library was one 
of the first rooms to be destroyed, but all the valuable 
title deeds, MSS., and the greater portion of the 
books were got out. We regret to state, however, 
that many choice works were irreparably damaged by 
fire and water. All the pictures were removed un- 
damaged. The ‘‘lady’s bower,” situated at the 
junction of the old and more modern portions of the 
mansion, contained a very magnificent ancient stained 
glass window, and this, notwithstanding the fact that 
only the walls of the room remain, is unbroken. 
Fears were entertained for some considerable time 
that the grand old Brown-hall would fall a victim to 
the flames, but although it presents a lamentably 
desolate appearance, it is intact. The superbly- 
carved oak wainscoting was torn down and carried to 
a place of safety, as were also the valuable family 
portraits. The hall has a splendidly-polished oak 
floor, no trace of which was on Monday to be seen for 
the water and mud which covered it. The ancient 
apartment known as the Wake-room no _ longer 
remains. 


On removing part of the plaster from the south 
transept wall, near the porch door of the Northallerton 
Church, the workmen have discovered some paintings 
which are supposed to be of great antiquity, and will 
be carefully preserved. 


Another country seat has been destroyed. Stanford 
Court, Worcestershire, the seat of Sir Francis Win- 
nington, was destroyed by fire, together with most of 
its valuable contents, consisting of plate, pictures, 
manuscripts, and furniture. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods sold the artistic 
effects of the late Lord Wenlock, removed from his 
town residence, 29, Berkeley Square. The best 
prices were as follows:—Four Sévres shell-shaped 
dishes, with blue line and flowers in colours, £10; 
an oviform Mazarin blue jar and cover, enamelled, 
with birds and flowers in medallions, £25 10s.; an 
old Chelsea vase, with long neck and scroll handles, 
and groups of flowers in relief, t1gs.; a circular dish 
of Venetian enamel blue, white and gold, with spiral 
flutings, an enamel of the Nativity in the centre, 
416; a pair of marqueterie cabinets, with glazed 
folding and ormulu mouldings, £81; a kneehole 
writing table of red buhl with mouldings of ormulu, 
I9gs.; a pair of red buhl cabinets, with curved glazed 
ends and panel doors, £37 16s. Pictures: The 
Coronation of Louis XIV., 24gs.; a View of a Dutch 
Town, by J. Verheyan, 144gs.; Interior of a Cabaret, 
with four smokers at a table, and others playing 
cards near a fireplace in the background, by Teniers, 


245gs. 
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The village of Sawston, Cambridgeshire, is noted 
for afine stem of an ancient cross of Barnack stone. 
Of late years the base has been damaged by children 
playing upon it. The parish authorities, who ought 
to be proud of this interesting relic, decided to utilise 
it by converting it into a lamp-post and fixing street- 
lamps thereon. It is to be hoped some public-spirited 
persons will invoke the aid of the Society for the 
Preservation of Ancient Monuments, or otherwise 
effectually prevent this gratuitous piece of ignorant 
vandalism, 


The Allgemeine Zeitung announces that a discovery, 
the importance of which can hardly be overrated, has 
been made lately by a Bavarian archeologist, Herr 
Sester, at the point where the Euphrates burst through 
the Taurus Range. Here, in a wild romantic district, 
lying between Madatieh and Sanisat, he found a 
line of megalithic monuments, averaging between 
16 metres and 18 metres in height, and bearing in- 
scriptions. They are in a remarkable state of preser- 
vation, and Herr Sester has no doubt that they 
formed part of some great national sanctuary, dating 
back some 3,000 years or more. There was formerly 
at this place a necropolis of the old Commagene 
kings, so that it seems reasonable to attribute these 
colossal monuments to this ancient people, the here- 
ditary foes of the Assyrians, Very little is known 
about them. The classical writers allude to them 
only in casual passages, and the arrow-headed in- 
scriptions, although mentioning them very often, 
have hitherto yielded scanty information. Herr Sester 
purposes visiting the place next year, accompanied 
by Dr. Puchstein, a pupil of the Berlin Archzological 
Institute. Meantime, it is conjectured that they will 
be found to belong to the class of remains which 
Professor Sayce has designated ‘‘Chettite monu- 
ments,” all that has come down to us from the once 
powerful race of the Chetta or Chatti. 


Canon Dr. Bock, the antiquary who has been 
making an examination of the relics belonging to the 
Cathedral of Berne, declares it to be richer in archzeo- 
logical treasures than almost any other Protestant 
church in Christendom, Canterbury Cathedral in- 
cluded. The money worth of the treasures he esti- 
mates at upwards of 4,000,000f. He has found many 
interesting objects, hidden away in cases which had 
not been opened since the Reformation, and which 
the guardians of the collection looked upon as so 
much lumber. Not a few of the relics, moreover, 
have been incorrectly catalogued, out of sheer igno- 
rance. A supposed carpet, part of the spoil of the 
Battle of Morat, described as Charles the Bold’s 
horsecloth, proves to be the mantle of that Prince, as 
Grand Master of the Order of thé Golden Fleece, and 
possesses an intrinsic value, apart from its associations, 
of 50,000f. 

The fourth portion of the great Sunderland or 
Blenheim Palace Library was sold by Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson in November. The chief feature 
of the sale, which has made the 11th of November a 
red letter day for ever to be remembered in the 
history of Bibliomania, was Mr. Quaritch’s purchase 
of lot 9545 for the immense sum of £1,950. The 
book was an edition of Péetrarch’s Triumphs, pub- 
lished at Venice in 1488, but the money was really 





given for a wonderful series of 6 unique illustrations 
of the Triumphs by an early Italian engraver, which 
were inserted in the book. 


A glossary of dialectal place-nomenclature, to which 
is appended a list of family surnames pronounced 
differently from what the spelling suggests, by Robert 
Charles Hope, will be issued by subscription. It 
will contain an alphabetical list of the various towns 
and villages in England, where the local pronuncia- 
tion differs from what the ordinary mode of spelling 
suggests. The names will also be arranged under 
their respective counties. 





Correspondence, 


——— 


NAMES OF THE FINGERS. 

I have been told that each of a woman’s eight fingers 
has a different meaning if a ring is worn onit. Is 
thistrue? Ifso, what are the meanings ? 

—_—~>—— 
KING ARTHUR’S TABLE. 


On the wall at the west end of the beautiful 13th 
century hall which adjoins the Law Courts at Win- 
chester, hangs a round board called King Arthur’s 
Table. The paintings on it, though evidently of Tudor 
date, represent King Arthur and the Knights of the 
Round Table. Am I right in thinking that this inter- 
esting relic dates from the baptism of the first son of 
King Henry VII., which was celebrated with great 
pomp at Winchester, the infant prince receiving the 
name of Arthur in memory of the famous British 
king of that name, whose capital Caerleon was once 
thought to have been Winchester itself? 

E. S. DopGson. 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


—_»— 
LAW HILL. 


I do not find that Mr. Gomme, in his Primitive Folk 
Moots, makes mention of the Law Hill at Pollock, Ren- 
frewshire, in the list of Law Hills, pp. 271-272. On 
examination in: 1863 by members of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, by permission of Sir John 
Maxwell, the Law Hill was found to be a tumulus ofa 
diameter of fifty-six feet at base, and of twenty-six feet 
at top, with a height of six feet. In the centre was 
found, on the natural surface of the ground, an un- 
glazed earthen cinerary urn, and at the distance of 
some feet an amber beam. ‘The urn contained 
fragments of calcined bones. A full description of 
the opening of the tumulus, the measurements of 
the urn, and Professor Allen Thomson’s report upon 
the bones, are given in the 7vansactions of the Glasgow 
Archeological Society, vol. i., pp. 282-287. “ Wemay 
venture, from its name having been so long, as is 
known, the Law Hill, to suppose that it [the tumulus]} 
had been put to use some centuries ago as the Baron’s 
court-hill” (p. 287). 


WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 
Glasgow, 
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A CHARM FOR THE WHOOPING COUGH. 

In the Antiguary of May last (p. 223), in an 
account of ‘‘Cornish Superstitions,” the writer speaks 
of his having been told of a piece of a donkey’s 
ear hung around a child’s neck as a charm to cure 
the whooping cough. No doubt your readers con- 
sidered it to be a somewhat objectionable amulet, 
and that for more reasons than one. The narrator 
not being familiar with the dialect of West Cornwall, 
mistook the word hair for ear, the two words in this 
locality being pronounced by the labouring classes 
pretty much alike. The superstition is not confined 
to Cornwall ; it exists both in Devonshire (as I have 
recently ascertained), and also in the north of 
England. I have met with it on the confines of 
Lancashire and Cumberland, with, however, this 
addition, that to cure a girl, the hair must be taken 
from the neck of a male donkey, and to cure a boy, 
from that of a female. 

Doubtless the belief was originally connected with 
the triumphal entry into Jerusalem, and the form of 
the cross made by the darker hair on the animal’s 
neck ; but how is the necessity of a difference of sex 
between the patient and the charm-bearer accounted 
for ? 

FREDERICK HOCKIN. 
Phellack Rectory. 


——@—— 
LOCAL NAMES. 


Within a radius of ten miles from this town, we 
have eight villages, the names of which end in “‘ ley,” 
viz., Gazeley, Ashley (2), Westley, Bradley, Brinckley, 
Cheveley, Silverley. 

I imagine Ashley to be the field of Ash trees, but 
the others I cannot make out. Just outside the radius 
is Brockley, which I take to be the Badger field ; 
one of the Westleys is ten miles east of Newmarket, 
the other about five miles sou¢#. Any information will 
greatly oblige. 

ARTHUR G, WRIGHT. 

Newmarket. ; 

[ We should be glad to receive trustworthy information 
as to the derivation of place-names, but mere 
guesses are worse than useless.—ED.] 


as 
CORPORATION CUSTOMS. 


As Mr. Gomme has opened this most important 
topic, may I add a few notes, mainly drawn from the 
corporation records of West Cornwall. 

1. As to gifts of venison to corporations (still, I 
believe, made to the Lord Mayor of London), they 
seem to have been very common in the seventeenth 
century. The Cornish country gentry followed the 
royal example in giving venison to the Mayors and 
Corporation of Cornish boroughs. 

2. Is not the sword of state usually carried now 
with the point upward? I think I saw it so borne at 
the reception of the British Archzological Association, 
— Corporation of Worcester at the Congress of 
1881. 

3. The borough minstrels were once a regular 
institution in many towns. In St. Ives’ records they 
are frequently mentioned. The only case I have seen 








of a mayor precedéd by the borough fiddler was in 
1881, when the Mayor of St. Ives, according to the 
Knill bequest, walked in procession to the Knill 
monument. This bequest is of no antiquity, but 
perpetuates a quaint old custom. 

4. The maypole was a borough institution at Pen- 
zance, and so in many other towns. The putting it 
up was paid for from the rates. 

5. Borough drinking cups are not uncommon. 
There is one at Kidderminster, I think, and one was 
given to St. Ives by Francis Bassett. 

The whole subject is of deep interest and import- 
ance, as these borough records are official, and thus, 
we must hope, quite trustworthy, and give a curious 
light to the public life of our ancestors. 

W. S. LacH-SzyRMA. 





In reading down the accounts of the election of 
Mayors of various towns, the ceremonial at Newcastle- 
under-Lyme strikes one as being accompanied by 
greater pomp than at most towns. See the following 
extract from the Birmingham Daily Gazette of Nov. 
10, 1882 :— 

‘6 NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME.—Alderman Griffith, 
the retiring Mayor, was escorted to the Town Hall at 
noon by the members of the Corporation wearing 
their official robes, the sergeants-at-mace, the rector, 
magistrates, and police force. The general Council 
business having been disposed of at a special meeting, 
the election of Mayor was at once proceeded with. The 
proclamation of the election was made at the Market 
Cross according to ancient custom, and merry peals 
were rung at the parish church as the new Mayor was 
accompanied to his residence. 

S. A. NEWMAN, 


Littleton Place, Walsall. 


——-4—— 
ST. JOHN’S EVE. 


The following is taken from the Glasgow Herald 
of Monday, 27th June :— 

‘*During the small hours of Saturday morning a 
serious riot broke out in the southern suburb of Cork 
between numbers of people who had remained up 
during the night celebrating St. John’s Eve by light- 
ing bonfires. Shutters were torn from the shop win- 
dows, wherewith to replenish the fires, and the owners 
on remonstrating were stoned and had their premises 
further wrecked. Several shots were fired, but with- 
out any serious results. The police were stoned. 
The riots were renewed on Saturday and on Sunday 
night. The disturbance is confined to narrow lanes, 
and cannot easily be quelled.” 

When at Clones on the 21st June, I asked the 
guide to the Round Tower if St. John’s night were 
still celebrated in the district around that town. She 
said it was, that there were always bonfires, and the 
people danced round them. I asked her if anything 
were thrown into the fire, or if there were any leaping 
across the fire, but she said that she had never known 
of them. At Collooney, in county Sligo, where I 
also made incidental enquiries, I was told that the 
St. John’s fires were by no means things of the past. 

WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK 


1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 
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MOTHER LOUSE. 
(vi. 176.) 

The portrait of ‘‘ Mother Louse,” noticed by Mr. 
Wright in the December number of THE ANTIQUARY, 
is described in Bromley’s Catalogue of Portraits, page 
160, Period V., Charles II., Class 10: 

, . Mother Louse, keeper of an ale-house near Ox- 
ord. 

‘An old woman in a high crowned hat and ruff ; 
verses. Scarce, copied, fol. 

‘Painter. Ad vivum. 

ss Engraver, or print-seller. D. LOGGAN.” 

My copy differs in a few slight points from the 

description given by Mr. Wright, and I mention them, 
as, if inaccuracies have not occurred in transcribing for 
THE ANTIQUARY, it is probable that the copper has 
been retouched. 
_ The size of the copper plate, as shown by the mark, 
is 10} inches from top to bottom, and the width 8} 
inches ; but as in the copy in my possession one side 
has been cut, it will be 83 if the same width is allowed 
from the black border on both sides. 

At the top of the engraving are the words “ won- 
DERFUL MAGAZINE.” The punctuation is different 
at the end of most of the lines. In both there is a 
note of interrogation at the end of the first line. In 
mine there is a semicolon at the end of the second, 
fourth, and fifth, a colon at the end of the sixth, a 
comma at the end of the seventh, eighth, and ninth, 
a colon at the end of the tenth, a comma at the end 
of the eleventh, and a full stop at the end of the 
twelfth. 

Published is not in word at length, but is ‘* Pubd.” 

I have not been able to procure any particulars 
relating to the woman. 

: G. WAREING ORMEROD. 

Teignmouth. 


oe ee 


DOCUMENTS IN BARBADOES. 


Can nothing be done by Antiquarian Societies or 
publishers to preserve the records of wills and title 
deeds still (as I hope) extant in Barbadoes? Ten 
years ago, I examined these ancient documents, dating 
from 1645, and was struck with the information they 
contained as to the members of old English families, 
who had emigrated to Barbadoes, and thence had 
migrated to | payee and other colonies. These 
records were all in the Colonial Secretary’s office, and 
were removed to the newly erected buildings. It 
seems a sin to leave these valuable records to decay, 
which in the tropics is oftentimes sudden and certain. 

Surely amongst the readers of THE ANTIQUARY, 
and similar periodicals, or the publishers of such works, 
some one can be found who will come forward to aid, 
or, may be, carry out, this good work. 

A.B. 
—_—>— 


MINES AT LLANTRISSAINT. 


_ In THE ANnTIQUARY, No, 13, vol. iii., there is a very 
interesting notice of ‘‘State Papers of the Reign of 
Henry VIII.” The writer mentions among other 
subjects a paper containing ‘‘The Account of the 
King’s Mines at Llantrissaint (No. 362). Could he, or 


any of your correspondents, send me a few particulars 
of, or extracts from, that paper? If so, I should esteem 
it a great favour. 
CHARLES W. RUSSELL. 
Llantrissaint, Glamorganshire, 


-—@— 
CARDINAL ADAM DE ESTON. 


I shall be greatly obliged to Mr. Davey or to any 
of your readers for information about Adam de Eston, 
who was created a cardinal by Gregory XI., and who 
died at Rome 1398, and was buried in the church of 
St. Cecilia. 

The inscription on his tomb styles him Bishop of 
London. I should like to know the authority for this 
statement, and from what country he originally came. 

G, C, EAsTon. 


———— eee 


PAGANISM IN MODERN CHRISTIANITY. 
(vi. 256.) 

Professor Hodgetts seems quite unaware that 
modern research shows these resemblances to have 
been borrowed by Scandinavians from Christianity, not 
borrowed by Christianity from the Pagan invaders of 
Rome. 

A. H. 


The article which Professor Hodgetts contributed 
to the December number of THE ANTIQUARY deals 
with a subject of very great interest, and the 
Professor has treated it in an exceedingly interesting 
manner. While, however, I agree generally with his 
line of reasoning, I submit that he has enforced his 
views with some very questionable arguments. For 
instance, he speaks of Christmas plum-pudding as a 
remnant of the sacrifices to Odin, and instances its 
hemispheral form as representing the Cosmos. This 
is an entire mistake, as our plum-pudding is quite a 
modern invention; the ingredients were formerly 
eaten at Christmas-time as plum porridge. In his 
supposition that the names of the week are derived 
from the gods and goddesses of the old mythology, 
Professor Hodgetts is at one with many writers, but 
the supposition is none the less a mistake. It is true 
that the days of the week bear the names of gods and 
goddesses, but these names were not taken direct ; 
they owe their origin to the learning of the Astrologers, 
who connected each day with one of the stars. 

G. H. N. 
—@~——_ 


SIR JOHN GAYER. 
(vi. 278.) 

Sir John Gayer, Kt., Lord Mayor of London, had 
a daughter Elizabeth, who married Francis Godolphin, 
of Clonston, co. Wilts, Esq., and had issue by him, 
Elizabeth Godolphin, who married, about 27th June, 
1687, Charles Godolphin, Esq., M.P. for Helston. 
This Elizabeth Godolphin died 29th July, 1726. She 
had a daughter Anne, who died an infant 8th Dec., 
1690 ; and a son William, who also died an infant 
in May 1694. (Col. Chester’s Xegisters of Westminster 


Abiey, pp. 227, 235, 318.) 
HIRONDELLE VOLANT. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to anumber should 
be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose Stamp, and 
sent to the Manager. 

Note.—All Advertisements to reach the office by 
the 15th of the month, and to be addressed—The 
Manager, EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTI- 
= OFFICE, 62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, 

The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact that 
he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, or letters, 
unless a stamp be sent to cover postage of same to 


advertiser. 





For SALE. 


On a Raft and Through the Desert, by Tristram 
J. Ellis : The Narrative of an Artist’s Journey through 
Northern Syria, etc., large paper edition, only 25 
copies printed, numbered and signed by the author, the 
proofs of etchings taken before the copper plates were 
steel-faced, printed on Whatman’s thick white hand- 
made paper, 4to, bound in vellum, 2 vols., 38 etchings, 
with map. Copy No. 2, published at £6 6s. What 
offers ?—Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by 
T. Hall Caine, large paper edition, 21s. History of 
Catherine II., Empress of Russia, by J. Castéra, trans- 
lated by Dr. Hunter, 13 portraits, etc., 1800 (covers 
damaged), 5s.—Dumas’ Illustrated Catalogue of the 
Paris Salon, 1882, paper covers, 4s.—Tale of Two 
Cities, 1859, half-calf, two pages gone and plates 
spotted, 5s.—Sterne’s Works, vols. 1 and 6, Berwick, 
printed by John Taylor, 1800, 32mo., calf, neat, 25. 
—The Religious World Displayed, or a View of the 
Four Grand Systems of —— 3 namely, Christianity, 
Judaism, Paganism, and Mohammedism, by Rev. 
Robert Adam, 2 vols., paper boards, 1823, 75. 6d. 
—Milton’s Paradise Lost, date about 1756, portrait 
and plates, calf, 12mo., 5s—The New Whole Duty of 
Man, containing the Fazth as well as practice of a 
Christian made easy for the practice of the present age, 
as The Old Whole Duty of Man was designed for those 
unhappy times in which it was written, and supplying 
the Articles of the Christian Faith, which are wanting 
in that book, though essentially necessary to salvation, 
twenty-second edition ; together with Private Devo- 
tions, etc., and Helps to Reading the Bible, 1773, 
printed only by John Hinton, at the King’s Arms, 
Paternoster Row, and published by authority of King 
George II., old calf, covers damaged, price 75. 6¢.— 
Willis’s Current Notes, 1855, cloth, 25. 6d. ; full of 
interesting Notes on Antiquities, Biography, etc.— 
Pickering’s Tasso, 2 vols.; Dante, 2 vols. ; Milton, 
1 vol. ; Horace, 1 vol. Cheap—1g0, Care of Manager. 

Philologize Sacrze qua totius sacrosanctze veteris et 
novi Testamenti Scriptura, tum stylus et literatura, 
tum sensus and genuinz interpretationis ratio expen- 
ditur, published at Hamburg in 1653, splendid con- 
dition. What offers ?—207, Care of Manager. 

Recollections of Rossetti, large paper, uncut ; Large 
Paper Editions of Parchment Library, also Crane’s 
First of May. H., 36, Chesterton Road, London. 

Autograph Letters of Dickens, Wellington, Pitt, 





Carlyle, etc., for sale cheap, signatures 2s. per dozen, 
- aes Barker, 15, Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s 
ush. 

A number of Lion Shillings. Cheap. James Wood, 
Galashiels. 

Short Memoir of William Gandy, and copy of 
original portrait painted by him in 1706 of Sir Isaac 
Newton, forwarded on receipt of 12 stamps. Geo. 
Mackey, 49A, Union Passage, Birmingham. 

The Ecclesiologist, complete from commencement. 
Wilts, 3, Island, Devizes. 

Mary, The Maid of the Inn, 8 pp., 5 woodcuts, one 
colored by hand, 2s, 6d. Puzzlewell’s Choice Col- 
lection of Riddles (Newbery), 1792, 104 pp., copper- 
plate frontispiece, 3s.6d. Laugh and Grow Fat, 96 
pp., woodcut, very rare, 5s. The New London Bra- 
ham, an Encyclopzedia of Harmonic Art, copper plate 
frontispiece, and the notes of eleven favourite airs, 
woodcuts, etc., 182 pp., 3s. 6d. Paul Pry’s Almanac, 
1840, 13 colored (hand) woodcuts, 3s. 6@. Fairburn’s 
New London Conjuror, 24 pp., hand colored, folding 


plate, 25. Death, a Poem by Bishop Porteus, with * 


Life of Author, by Rev. J. Evans, 1806, 24 pp., Is. 6d. 
Letter from Queen Caroline to King George, Aug. 7, 
1820, 8 pp., Is. 6d. Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
portrait and six woodcuts, 12 pp., Is. 190, Care 
of Manager. 

Scott’s Ballads, 1806. Cowper’s Poems, 2 vols., 
1815. Warner’s Walk Through Wales, 2 vols., 1801. 
Spectator, vols. rand 5, 1733.. An Universal Etymo- 
logical Dictionary, by N. Bailey, 1751. A. G. Wright, 
Newmarket, Suffolk. 

For Old Oak Furniture, Chests, China, Swords, 
Blunderbuses, and List of Old Books, apply to Mr. 
Shaw, Writtle, Chelmsford, 


WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Chap Books and Book Plates.—190, Care of 
Manager. 

Armorial Book Plates purchased or exchanged.— 
Dr. Howard, Dartmouth Row, Blackheath. 

The Book Plates generally found inside the covers 
of old books. ‘Will purchase or exchange.—J. M., 
1, Henrietta Street, Bath. 

Dorsetshire Seventeenth Century Tokens.—Also 
Topographical Works, Cuttings or Scraps connected 
with the county.—J. S. Udal, 4, Harcourt Buildings, 
Temple. 

Cowper’s Poem on Receipt of his Mother’s Picture, 
1798.—Robinson Crusoe, 1719.—Milton’s Poems, 
2 vols., 1645.—Johnson’s Prince of Abissinia, 2 vols., 
1759, first edition—190, Care of Manager. 

Parts 1 and 2, or either, Hoare’s Ancient Wilts. 
Portraits and Views relating to Wiltshire.— Wilts, 3, 
Island, Devizes. 

Virginians, Part XXIII.—190, Care of Manager. 

Vols, I. to IV. of the ‘‘ Reliquary,” in parts or 
bound. Vols. I. to VI. of the ‘‘ Biograph.” Vol. I. 
of ‘* Old Yorkshire,” large or small paper. ‘* Men of 
the Time,” last edition. Wm. Smith, Morley, near 
Leeds. 

Book plates purchased or exchanged.—Rev. E. 
Farrar, Bressingham, Diss, Norfolk. 

Book plates and chap books purchased.—Apply, 
190, Care of Manager. 
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